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“eoace SPEED 


For forty years, designers of military air- 
craft have sought to endow our fighting 
airmen with higher and higher speeds. 


Today the Corsair pilot, with his 2,000 
horsepower, commands a blazing speed 
unmatched in naval fighting aircraft. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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How Will Your Children Live? 


That's easy! They'll live better than you just as certainly as 
you live better than your parents. American industry has 
put the car, the refrigerator, the radio and other conveni- 
ences within the reach of all. After the war, the three-plant 
facilities of the Weatherhead Company will be prepared to 
help you build these products again and — mark this! — 
many strange new devices which one day will make your 


life, and your children’s lives, pleasanter in scores of ways. 


Look Ahead with @ 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation. 
refrigeration and other key industries. 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 
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1943, Switlik Parachute Co 


MBER, 1943 





Rrrr-up ... Rrr-up... 


Rrrr-up ..rup..rup..up.. 






Minute after minute . . . hour 






after hour . . . day after day 






« . . this staccato machine- 






chatter goes on, down the long 






lines of intense operators in the 






Switlik parachute factories. 






*% w * Sewing for dear life, in- 






deed, that the precious lives of 






those few, to whom so many owe 






so much, shall have that vital 






protection against the hazards of 






combat flying. « * * Thru the 






genius of Switlik engineers, 






Switlik methods of production 






have been developed that are 






daily establishing records in 






making more chutes and faster 






deliveries for protecting those 






lives which are speeding up our 






march to Victory.* 
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Sum 


SAFE- ‘CHUTES 








*Two one-hundred-dollar bonds put 
a paratrooper back of the Axis! 






Do your best for the 3rd War Loan drive. 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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WILL NOT TURN TO GOLD/ 
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i broken line and searing flame leaps 
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1 by the fire-wall while precious 
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1 another 
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The saving 
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minutes that mean 


American home that 
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1 single 


American 


tifies the extra care and precision 
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ing of every Guiberson fire 


Guiberson built aircraft part 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 


DALLAS, 


TEXAS 


Fire-walls, flap track supports, seats, motor 


mounts 


sumps 


cowling, manifolds, scoops 


heating systems, tanks, collector rings and a 


multitude of sheet metal and drop hammer 


ports of all kinds backed by 22 yeors of 


experience in precision manufacture 
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Spadework for Victory 
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REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY GENERAL OFFICES ~ RICHMOND, VA.- 38 PLANTS IN 13 STATES €Ta AMERICA'S NEW SOURCE OF ALUMINUM 















Here we are in trouble again! 
It started when we gave our type- 
writer to the Government (one of 
the big ones they needed) and got a 
dinky little machine of JN-4 vintage. 
Our old typewriter was a wonder- 
ful machine. It wrote the Perch, 
answered our mail, checked Brain- 
twister answers, cleaned the office at 
night. All we ever did for it was 
change its Gulfpride periodically. 
Yes, of course it had a crankcase! 
But the new (?) one falls off into 
a flat spin every time we rev it up. 
In August, it credited J. B. Cunning- 
ham of Reno, Nev., fora Braintwister 
which was rea/l/y by Donald Peer of 
Reno (he’s a Ground Instructor 
What's more, it didn’t check the 
answer to Peer’s Braintwister. If it 
had, if would have discovered a mis- 
take . . . not in the 
but in the way it was worked out. 


answer itself, 


So for the benefit of vou LU atwisters 


who found our answer even hardet 
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to solve than the puzzle, the next to 
the last line should have read: 
| ~ a | 


au 
equals —- - instead of 15 equals — -- 
> > 1S > 


1S 


And as soon as we finish this Perch, 
we're going to beat this over-age 
typewriter to shreds with a baseball 


f f 
| ENGINE OPERATION AT GREATER| | --- 
THAN SPECIFIED SPEED RESULTS 
IN EXCESSIVE MECHANICAL:-: | 
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STRESSES AND 
STRUCTURAL FAILURE OF 
MAIS ENGINE PARTS BY | 





Birdmen's Perch | 


bat, and get out of town until the They decided it could be done in 30 















































whole mess blows over. Anvhow, the days by one plane! . provided that the 
steel mills need more scrap metal . . plane made a raid ever thled 
ud. of incendiaries ¢ The first 
Major Al Williams, * ape : 
y the pia 1¢€ W re | ( ¢ OmD,; the 
alias, “Tattered Wing Tips,” cond day 2? hb ss: the third day 4 
Gulf a pone — bombs: the fourth day 8 bombs. and so 
. ? . 1 

oo ©." menerg - on ul cil (they were sure the city was 

seated ante tie, Blt Bon 

FROM A CAA POWER-PLANT eradicated on the 30th day 
uc ss he Ww mali da 5 it would 


MANUAL— Can you x 
. take to ac omplish this happy task if they 
SLUDGI . AS the gumlike ; stance } ea a , AS 
' started with 2 bombs instead ot 1? Write 
ed by the craci y and partial oy 
for the answer 
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VONT FORGET TO CLEAN THE LUBRICATION 
SYSTEM PERIC 


CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH— 





DPICALLY ” 
As we were saying Gulf's petroleu: 
ackground goes a lot further than just 
MD» engine and lubricating oils ' 
< y 
x Did you know that oil is the base of 
~—¢ ~~. I / 
Ly , us} {) insecticides that protect our fighters tror 
~ a 3A . f/f ‘ 
4 PAs Y) YA . THESE 7; —< AP 
ci Lk >i} AND ALL THESE THINGS ARE PAID 
~~ —r4 / J a, = = \ 
a a A FOR BY YOUR WAR BONDS 
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Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 





1¢ 
severe pe;ral r con iti 5 AVIATION 
BRAINTWISTER (GULP! PRODUCTS 
Between missions, a bomber crew tried 
to levise a plan co completely destroy 


Tokyo with almost no risk to the USAAI | OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 


-++AS YOU WILL BY GASSING 


witk THAT GOOD GULF 
AVIATION GASOLINE 


-- THROTTLE SETTING (OR| 
PROP PITCH CONTROL) YOU ‘LL! 
ADD AS MUCH LIFE TO “4 
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CAN CAUSE 


CAREFUL: 






YOUR ENGINE: — 
— 
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production of Special Parts, Tools and Machines. With the recent tremendous expansion 
of the Aircraft Industry, brought about by the wor, much of Fenn's Special Parts work hos 


been for Airplane and Aircraft Engine builders. 


It became oppoarent ot the outset of the war that there wos a real need for large and 
fast production of many kinds of precision-made aircraft parts. The ability to work to 


close tolerances and to very exact specifications became an all important factor. 


Fenn equipped their plant with many new precision machines to specialize in this kind 
of work. Skilled machinists, associated with Fenn for years, quickly adapted themselves to 


f this exacting production. 


The volume of this work exceeded all expectations. For many months it has needed 
a plant of its own. And now it has it Fenn Aircraft Division. This plant, located in New 
j Britain, Connecticut, will specialize in the manufacture of aircraft subassemblies and ports; 


airplane motor parts and aircraft motor superchargers. 


There is scarcely any limit to the diversity of parts that can now be made by Fenn Air- 
Y croft. A capable staff of engineers and designers working in direct cooperation with 
plone and engine builders, assures for the industry, now and after the war, o dependable 


source for sub-contract work 
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DIVISION OF FENN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SUBASSEMBLIES AND PARTS 
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WE DON’T WANT A VOLSTEAD ACT 
FOR AVIATION 


pen, wipe out what 


freedom of the air we have won 


preserved with such difhculty 


dpipe of luring past decades Its very lan 
ind breadth of provision make 
ippear to laymen who 


that those 


Htior riy are potential criminals and should 

be regulated into submission by dic- 
os fal tatorial rorce It looks 
: roe much as if someone has hopes oft wip 


the in 


brut very 


; ng out iviation by 


airect 


pris it¢ 


but very eftective method ol 


eulating it out of existence. 


‘ W hereas 
1] owl Civil 


1 
tne present voluminous 


Aeronautics Act is bad enough, 


t is practically perfect compared to 


imendments Instead 


CTNCSEe prop sed 


’ ] | | 
1 oy su . r ove rbauling the weak ind senseless 


policy towards all phases ot 


vy adds to the con 


ntl ' icronautics, 1t mere 
1 
} 
I 


1as ilways been oul lot 


thor 


nation has neve had a 


tor 


tus thi 


uc compass cours¢ iviation 


ogress ind development. Better 


existing law ind reexu 


under 


idd 


, 
tion and start all over again 


of experts than to 


\ impedimenta 


1dministra 


vy of the dictator 


ivoid Its 


} 
that ill lrmen are either 


ration 





JUST AMONG OURSELVES 2ditorchs cnd Comment 


fish or fowl by classifying them as 
either “air 


riers” if they fly for hire, is directly 


contractors” or “air cal 


contrary to the precepts of free men 
who are hell-bent for keeping the aii 


at least comparatively free for th: 


utility and benefit of all mankind. 


The Lea Bill completely overlooks 
the fact that freemen, possessed ot 
sufficient fiddle strings to live meagerly 
and face adversity without govern 
ment subsidy, created and established 
out of sweat and blood a vigorous and 
healthy aviation facility that has fur 
nished the bulk of trained men around 


Au 


Force was built in jig time when th« 


whom our new and now potent 


salvation of the nation depended upo 
it. And now, while these men are fa 
the halls of Congress, 
would place th 


removed from 


this administration 


regulatory hand of strangulation on 


these same loyal Americans, who 
above all others, should have a part is 
legislation affecting aeronautics. Thei 
say would come from actual operating 
experience—not from fanciful theo 
ries of grasping politicians and money 


hungry minorities. 


The President of the United States 
already the 
of life and death over every branch of 


possesses wartime powers 


domestic aviation. There is no purely 
commercial or civil aviation in exist 


ence today as such. Then why is it 


so necessary to put the Lea Bill through 


Congress at this time? Proponents 
will tell you it’s for postwar aviation, 
or for national defense, which is rank 


fraud. 


The requirements of postwar avia 
tion legislation will be apparent only 
when the dogs of war are silenced and 
the battle 
scarred skies of this global war. They 


representation t 


our men return from 


are going to want 


the air world of the future and a new 
hat more regulation 


says it won’t be 


especially of the bureaucratic brand 


of the past decade. So who are the 
groundlings in Washington, the maste 
bunglers of aviation who let our ene 
mies catch us with our pants dowt 
to say what will 


be best for us am 


for them in tomorrow’s air world? 


Let’s kill 
proposed Volstead Act before it slip 


get busy and aviation 


through behind the backs of those wh 


will be most affected. If we don’t 


there will be a million or more disi 


lusioned airmen returning home on 
of these days and the fruits of victor 


will be sour fruit indeed. 
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Fueling the Bellanca monoplane, Miss Veedol, at the 
start of the round-the-world flight of Clyde Pangborn 
and tIluech Herndon, Jr They took off from Tokyo 
October 4, 1931, en route to the L.S. A. non-stop. 


Perfect end of a perfect flieht! Having dropped thei 
landing gear at sea to gain speed, Pangborn and Hern- 
don are pictured about to land at Wenatchee, Wash. 
They flew 4,558 miles non-stop in 41 hours. 


an ¥ : 
~ = — ms 
prem gy 
bas 2 
The AT-21-BL gunnery crew trainer. in production 


at Bellanca Aircraft ¢ orporation for the Lnited States 
Army Air Forces 


a 


Tojo thought that treachery would take the place of skill, 
but he was wrong. There’s no substitute for aeronautical 
pioneering ability! The Japanese never have caught up 
with the performance record of the 1931 American plane 
which took off from Japan and flew non-stop to the United 
States twelve long years ago. 

In fact, no other airplane has ever duplicated that Pacific 
flight in the long-distance Bellanca cabin monoplane, Miss 
Veedol. But today thousands of American flyers are sweep- 


Oficial U.S. Navy Photo 


ing the Pacific north and south, east and west. They are 
flying many types of rugged American-built aircraft. They 
are matching the inspiring intrepidity of the men who flew 
that glorious assault on the enemy s homeland in the Army 
Air Forces B-25s shown in this photo of the U.S.S. Hornet 
First to link Japan and America by air non-stop, 
Bellanca today contributes to the crushing of Japanese 
military power. Many of the United States warplanes, 
roaring to Victory, carry armament equipment and aircraft 
components precision-built at the Bellanca plant, where 
the AT-21-BL gunnery crew trainer is in production. 


KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS 


AIRCRAFT 


B ELLAN CA CORPORATION 


NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE 
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LATEST BOEING FORTRESS is this B-17G, with a twin-gunned “chin” turret beneath the nose 
The Fortress yw i 1» top speed of over 300 miles per hour, a maximum bomb load of 10 tons 


and a ser e ceiling above 40,000 feet, says Boeing (Boeing photo) 


Official Combat Report Cites Superiorities of 
U. S. Planes Over Enemy, Lists New Developments 


NEW PLANES COMING: Bell has 
VI oi ade public a in production a “greatly im- 
proved” version of the P-39, with 
faster climb, higher ceiling. 
( al t2t More horsepower is going into 
a high of improved P-38's and P-47’s. 
China It cite (n entirely new single-engine 
he fighter for “greatly advanced per- 
i formance” is being built, but was 
not identified by OWL. 
ent The “super” Fortress bomber, 
Othe ' he report i in production for some time, is 
é scheduled for combat by the 
spring of 1944. (OWI made no 
f mention of a “super” Liberator, 
um force 1 rate of 350 pe but again referred to both B-17 
be boosted t and B-24 as “last of the small 
150 montl Janua l, 1944 heavies.”’) 
“A totally new light bomber” is 
almost ready for production. Not 
identified by OWI, it is “three or 
four years ahead of the A-20” and 
has a “powerful cannon” and in- 
igainst Gt est ignters terchangeable noses for all-pur- 


Pr B-26 Marauder pose operations. . .. The latest 
el apere - artr facilitic B-25 has greater armament, speed 
© used to Dull “otner mort and range and the newest A-20 

. types Havoc has greatly increased de- 
ows OCrs AFC Dems fensive fire power. Vega’s Ventura 
etl y x0 training has been developed as an anti- 

S pplanting = aive submarine weapon, with more 


RAILS ACCUSED lo prevent 
railroads from monopolizing air 
“integrated 


transport through 


systems’ and excessive cargo 
rates, Congress must declare a 
clean-cut policy allowing newer 
forms of transport, especially in 
the air, to develop “without sup- 
pression.” With this as his point, 
Vice President Henry Wallace in 
a speech last month in Dallas ac- 
cused the railroads of plotting to 
seize control of all transportation 





NEWEST FIGHTER in the Navy is this 
Grumman F6F Hellcat. It has 2,000-h.p. en- 
gine and is in 400-mph class—faster than any 
Jap fighter vet encountered.—(Navy Photo). 
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ANOTHER MARVEL: A new Ben- 
dix gyro flux gate compass has 
been described as capable of hold- 
ing its reading in sharp dives or 
climbs and will not lag or over- 
shoot during a turn or oscillate 
in rough weather, particularly in 
polar regions where magnetic 
compasses go “haywire”. It uses 
the earth’s magnetic field to de- 
velop minute electrical impulses 
which, when amplified, turn the 
compass _ indicator. Correction 
cards needed for magnetic com- 
passes are eliminated. 


These Bendix engineers perfected new 
compass: Front row, left to right, are 
Don W. Smith, A. A. Stuart and J. F. 
Emerson. Back row, left to right, are 
Charles Marcus, L. A. Hyland, Paul 
Noxon, W. A. Reichel and V. R. Kimball. 





range and fire power added by the 
Navy. 


BOX SCORE: Stressing that the) 
were not selected, but are the scores, 
up to September 1, from every fighting 
front, the OWI cites these figures t 
show U. S. superiority: 

From December 7, 1941, to Septem 
ber 1, 1943, AAF combat planes flew 
a total of 223,758 sorties and dropped 
a total of 105,649 tons of bombs. Or 
those missions they destroyed 7,312 
enemy planes, probably destroyed a1 
additional 2,196 and damaged 2,535 
others. Their own loss in combat was 
1,867 U. S. planes. For the six months 
ending September 1, 1943, U. S. plans 
destroyed 5,389 enemy planes, prol 
ably destroyed 1,502 and damaged 
1,860, against a loss of 1,239 U. S 
planes in combat. ... Heavy bombe1 
have the best record, destroying (Ja 
uary 1 to June 30, 1943) 1,333 enen 
planes against a loss of 316 U. 
bombers, better than 4 to 1. Mediu 
bombers in same period destroyed 1! 


enemy planes in combat and lost 6 
a ratio of almost 2 to 1. For the sai 
period Army fighters destroyed 7! 
enemy planes against a loss of 37 
slightly better than 2 to 1. (OWI cits 
precision bombing as highly effectiv 
but could give no table of ener 
losses accruing from bombings.) F 
Continued on page 12 
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This pilot is rarin’ to go. He has confidence in the folding 
wings, the motors and the pumps. * Romec Vacuum Pumps 
are standard in this all-altitude fighter in the 400 m.p.h. 
class. ®* We repeat the fact that there is no substitute for 


dependability in aircraft pumps and accessories. 
ROMEC PUMP COMPANY ELYRIA, OHIO U.S.A. 
RR TE TS a ee 
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The name “IRVIN” on the harness means 
the chute is produced in an Irvin Factory 
with over 20 years of experience and skill 
in chute-making. Literature can be had by 
school or training executives for the asking. 


Address Main Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 








THE CATERPILLAR CLUB 


Founded ir ’ There is only one qualification for a life member 
hip: in an emergency men and women who have saved their lives 
with Irvin Air Chute The word CATERPILLAR and representa- 

of a caterpi r are registered trade-mark features of Irving 
Air Chute Co., In We are anxious that the records of the Club 
e kept a mplet us possible in the Club Register and members, 
ipon enrollment, wi receive a caterpillar token with the name 


Communicate with our Main Office. 











IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.., Inc. 


Buffale &. N. Y 


Southern Representative 
LEON MeceKENNON, Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
Siat Canada and En 


ik husks 


SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES 








when « engine i hot ut 


New D SBD with more horsem er ind mament ha 
! into N iction in large number can dive eeper, are more 
if d and bett armored than Jap div bomber the Mitsubishi 01 
nd Mitsibus} 4 whict however, have about the ame range and 
mb ad us the SBD The N ne Curti H Diver ha 
wer rang mor eed and greater bomb id than : but has not 
mbat Dougla A-24 Army version f SBD, is bei: produce 
" number chief for training purpos« 
Torpedo Bombers 
Grumman TBF (Avenger), carrier based, has replaced Douglas 
TBD: carries machine guns as well as torpedo or bombs, has 
destroyed many Jap vessels. Jap Mitsubishi 01, used as torpedo 
bomber. is inferior to the Avenger. But the Japs are coming 
out with a new, twin-engined carrier-based type. 
Fighters 
North American P-51, now powered by tw tage, t -speed iper 
harged R R ce Merlir ha performar re rted a ‘ n bett 
han the Snpitfir nd, add the OWI, tl highest ¢ ng (up t 
00 feet } t peed well over 4 mpt f I fight 
in existe It ji replacir Alli powered M ing ind or 
erted A-‘f t model Bell P-39, espec imed ir 
tussi being inted by ew mod h 1 ving ar 
“ 1 \ I é ine giving it an ultitud f 8.000 t 
», Of f \ half of Be iction of I ) } ne t 
4 ia feat have be reported Brewster 
tuf I a, f r eral f the Battle M “ | ther 
. if i 1) tir | me tir ig fa r f mor 


ceilir lin i have » to 1 record over Jay ind 
pplanted by Grumman F6F Hellcat, big 0 h.t 
by the Navy a an ar er to the prayer of ir J t or a pl 
which can fight the Zero on any tern Running mate of tl 
He itt is the Vought F4U Corsair, also witl 000-1} The Corsa 
has been the chief Navy fighter in the South Pacific Republic 
P-4 ith ) hay armed with ight rn hir gur i 
of over 400 mph and operat i t 1 100 feet Called tt 
! ned n botth it alread : i periority « 
(it t FW and Me-109 Ni r r al tt even more 
} Do r bett climb and speed Greatly increased Alliso 
er feature the newest Lockheed P-38 mode vhich also ha 
vi n and better inter-cooling for high altitude com- 
" | itperforms the Zero and later Ja; I r at all altitude 
i ha proved its iperiority over Germar best It has excelled 
t trafi fighting long-range bomber escort nd ion called 
I \ the plane used by the AAF for photo reconna ince (Best 
Jap fighter i the new Mitsubishi 0 identified by I S airmen 
the ““Tony It ha ome armor protection and more fire power thar 
the original Zer r t later versior the Mitsubishi 00MK2, call 
th Ha 
Navy Patrol Bombers 
Consolidated’s twin-engined PBY flying boat, the oldest, slow- 
est and smallest of the Navy's patrol bombers, is still being 
built, still dive-bombing, still strafing and still rescuing. The 
PBY-5 Catalina and Martin’s PBM-3 Mariner have a 3,000-mile 
range compared with the Jap Kawanishi 97 (Mavis), which has 
a range of 2,100 miles, and an even greater bomb load than the 
Mavis. The Navy's four-engined patrol bomber flying boat, 
the PB2Y Coronado, is also used as a cargo plane. No Navy 
flying beat has a speed much over 200 mph. The Navy's four- 
engined PB4Y-1 land-based bomber and twin-engined Vega PV-1 
are used in anti-submarine work. They have greater range and 
load than the best Jap craft in their class, the Mitsubishi 61 
(Betty), the Mitsubishi 97 (Sally) and the Mitsubishi 96 (Nell). 
Navy Observation Scouts 
V t Kingfisher OS2U-3 and Curtiss Seagull SOX ed pr 
ally cr er nd battleshi for patrol and observir na 
r fir N eff ive t Africar > i impa 
pottir : tior of r ru 1 other enen tars 
naval bon irdment 


REVVING UP 


( inued fron pa ] 
ng ndensation of the latest type-by-type line-up of U 


t r und a comparison with German and Japanese model 





Heavy Bombers 
The last year proved validity of AAF’s daylight bombing, with 
Boeing B-17 and Consolidated B-24 unrivalled for large-scale, 
precise daylight destruction of key strategic industries of the 
enemy They outclass Germany's Focke-Wulf 200K Kurrier and 
Heinkel 177 and the Japs, says OWI, have no land-based four- 
engined bombers to compete with them. Latest models of Fortress 
and Liberator have nose turrets. B-17, with 2,800 gallons of fuel, 
can carry 6,000 pounds of bombs (usual load for Western Europe 
targets) whereas B-24, with 2,900 gallons can carry 8,000 pounds 
of bombs. Consequently B-17 is concentrated in Western European 
theatre and B-24 is being used chiefly where longer range is 
Middle East, India, China and Australia. 
















needed, as in the 







Medium Bombers 
Heavier ar ind greater speed and 1 













on most fa I ; 
ff nd i outperformed by B-25 










r ma field landing ind take 





Attack Bombers 
Douglas A-20, the Army’s principal light bomber, has out- 
standing record in variety of tactics. Latest Havoc, used for 
low-level bombing, has power turret in addition to strafing 
guns No enemy model is comparable to it unless it be Japan's 
Mitsubishi 99 (Lily), which is slower, less rugged, less armed. 

















Dive Bombers 



















Grumman F4F Wild 
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Pioneered the Past... 
ENGINEERING THE FUTURE 


n addition to producing rotary wing velopment of aatogiros and helicopters in 


| 


rcraft for the armed forces, Kellett’s cooperation with the United States Army 
ve plants are supplying important parts Air Forces to meet present and future 
equiring highest skill and aircraft man- military requirements. 


facture “know how’ for our nation’s We look forward to postwar oppor 


est bombers and fighters... including tunities for Kellett Rotary Wing Air 
€ Consol! lated B-24 Liberator, the 


Martin B-26 Marauder, the Republic 


i7 Thunderbolt and the Curtiss P-40 


craft to serve in patrolling electric power 
lines, oil pipe lines and in a variety of 


time-saving and cost-cutting operations 


Warhawk . 

Warhawk for industry, commerce, forestry and 
Meanwhile Kellett’s expanding engi- agriculture. Kellett Aircraft Corporation 
eering staff continues the necessary de Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Penna 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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There’s a real feeling of confidence when your 
heels engage the pedals of the newly-developed 
Scott Brake Pressure Units. You know you come 
to a smooth, safe stop when and where you 
want to. That's because these new hydraulic 
pressure cylinders are positive in action—abso- 
lutely fluid-tight— assuring top efficiency from 
the brake system. Designed for use on light air- 
craft using the expander tube brakes, these 
units may be adapted to other braking systems. 
Readily installed, and located with pedals in 
conventional relationship to the rudder pedal. 
Scott B-711 Brake Pressure Units are simple in 
design, durably constructed, light in weight 
only 21 ounces). Each unit is exactingly tested 


to assure dependable, long-term performance. 


Economically priced. Write for illustrated folder. 


or 7285 AMO MANUFACTURERS 
OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE AlLRCRATT INDUSTRY 


SUPPLIERS TO THE U. S. ARMY AND NAVY AIR 
FORCES AND LEADING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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CURTISS 


— 


eZ Mth 


the Timetables of INVASION 


Months avo a new and revolutionary tool of war 
. a giant troop and cargo transport named the 
Curtiss Commando ... began to accelerate the 


timetables of invasion. 


Poday these great ships are swiftly spanning 
oceans and continents. transporting ever-increas- 
ne numbers ol men, ¢ Ver-mounting tons of Suypp- 


plies. to the theaters of action. 


Commando performance in this new phase of 
military aviation has proved so effective that the 
U.S. Army has called upon Curtiss-Wright to de- 
vote facilities in four of its huve plants for the 
production of unprecedented numbers of these 
war giants ... the world’s largest twin-engined 


transports, 


CURTIS Se WRIGHT 


cipoialions 
AIRPLANE DIVISION 


BUFFALO + COLUMBUS «+ ST. LOUIS 


er: Aircraft War Production Council, East 





FOR CARGO AND COMMERCE 
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aes 
. > 
«Mn -* A meen 


RUSSIA NORTH AFRICA ALASKA 


= 


a 


all 


f pu 
a 


ENGLAND AUSTRALIA THE CARIBBEAN 


2 


ICELAND NEW GUINEA THE SOUTH PACIFIC HAWAII 


boild ban fast ? 


with heavy machine = on a production schedule, deve 
Airacobras guns and acannon. No battlefront — oped short cuts in fabrication an 


Wy and WeekK wae ‘ too many good fighter built moving convevor assemb 


= 
1] 
>» +) 


the Atracobra. lines? 


ed for action See why we put design engineering See why we must build ’em fast 


will explode 
; our offensive 
MASS PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES, develcped to meet the demands of war, will be ready 
and waiting to build the planes of peace. That’s one reason why your postwar aircraft will 


be far better, for lower priced than the types you knew before the war. © Bell Aircraft 
ic bas C in Corporation, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New York. 


» Atracobra ts 
single engine L () 
o 


AIRACOBRAS for victory—future planes for peace 








PEED VICTORY 








T° OFFER the best in sales, service and 
maintenance all over Dixie is our post-war MANUFACTURERS 


aim. A real and growing responsibility to the aviation 





thet Sat tenia at on who ate interested 
industry is Ours...as Our stafi oO undreds of pilots, in thorough 


instructors, mechanics and aircraft specialists face towards and effective 

the future. This responsibility we will meet . . . just as we distribution of their 
are meeting the exacting standards for Army Air Force post-war aviation 
Flight Contractors in line of war time duty. The oppor- products 
tunities which have come and which will come ... for us to in the Southeast 
serve a rapidly growing South... are sincerely appreciated. are invited 


fo contact us how. 











SOOCTHEASTERN 
—— IR EXPRESS, inc. 


a subsidiary of 











GeorciA Air SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces, Bennettsville, S. C.., and Jackson, Tenn. 


Lessee-Operator Rickenbacker Field (Cobb County Airport) 
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of Victory stand out already as the Tran: 





ww. But the firing line till the final test. 


of men. And Bendix-Scintilla will carry on 


own special “fight to the finish.’ 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 

Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, 

Harnesses and Switches, vital members of 

ring detail y The Invisible Crew," are standard equip- 

, . ment for the major aircraft engine manvu- 
rwarplan wit facturers, including 

Allison * Jacobs * Continental * Lycoming 

* Lawrance * Wright Aero Corp. * Pratt & 

Whitney * Warner * Packard * Ranger 

* Ford * Nosh « Chrysler * Kinner. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 





Superhuman “‘Lungs”’ 
for Stratospheric Flight .. . 


To men flying at high altitudes, oxygen means life. 
As a consequence, oxygen regulators must be com- 
letely dependable ...and responsive under all con- 
litions of operation. Every step in the manufacture 
nd testing of Pioneer” Demand Oxygen Regulators 
.ccordingly reflects the ultimate in precision and 
-xactitude. For example: Inside the “ cold box," which 
eproduces the stratospheric temperature of —67°F, 
he functioning of this vital device is scrupulously 
hecked under a wide range of operational condi- 
ions. This test is typical. Equally rigid control 
through every phase of production assures the su- 
erior quality and performance of Pioneer Instru- 


ments. Eclipse-Pioneer Division, Teterboro, N. J. 


THE PIONEER 
DEMAND OXYGEN REGULATOR 
automatically mixes and supplies air 
and oxygen in the varying percent- 
ages required for different altitudes 

. including the undiluted element 
ot altitudes requiring pure oxygen. 
An extremely importont member of 
“The Invisible Crew’... now speed- 
ing to world battle fronts from the 
more than thirty Bendix plants. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS di 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 


AFTER Victory is won, comes whatever the 
Future may hold—and it holds much of prom- 


ise for the great industry of Aviation. 


M.A.P. engineering is even now working 


} 


and planning toward that 





a Y 


ML AIR 7 


“2 A 


day—when we shall see the 





A amd 
















dawn of a new Future for us all. 





And yet nothing in this thought of Tomor- 
row at M.A.P. is allowed to interrupt the present 
production of OIL DILUTION and PRIMER 
VALVES—both Electrical and Manual—for the« 


Aircraft so vital to the winning of the War 


MIDWEST AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
DAYTON, OHIO - 


LET'S ALL BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


Birthplace of the Airplane 
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Flipped on its back by a telephone pole 
1. CAPTAIN W. J. HOELLE and his Lightning squad- 
ron set out to break up Axis supply lines by ground- 
strafing trucks, tanks, troops and anything else that 
bore the German swastika. Up and down the Tunisian 
roadway they scattered men and equipment. Suddenly 


a Lockheed Lightning flies home 


Lightning P-38’s were designed as interceptors—to climb 
to great heights, rapidly—to operate at peak efficiency 


above 15,000 ft. But action is where you find it in mod- an enemy pillbox got its range—came too close for 
ern warfare, and this is the exciting, true experience of comfort. As Hoelle turned to blast the gun position, the 
an American fighter pilot and his plane just twenty feet tail of his plane hit a telephone pole. The plane was 
above the bullet-ecarred earth of Tunisic. flipped onto its back just 20 feet above the ground. 


ee | ae) er ny Pca dead — 

; 3 ae 2. COOLLY, INSTINCTIVELY, Hoelle — 

xi ol kicked full top rudder and full left “Sa 
aileron. The Lightning bounced crazily me 

< along through space, gradually work- 
ing itself into a right bank position. - 
3. TOO LOW TO JUMP, too low to r Fs: 
maneuver, impossible to land, it looked 
like “curtains” for Hoelle. Then he thought 
of lowering the wing flaps usually used 
for controlled landings. This gave the 


Lightning just the lift that was needed 
to pick up altitude and start home. 



















4. FLYING SPEED had been greatly reduced, and 
Hoelle’s Lightning would have been easy bait for Ger- 



















r man fighters if his squadron mates had not formed a 
nt protective canopy over him for the 360-mile trip home. ne a 
kK stories about Lockheed and 
5. IT WAS A BRUISED and worn-out pilot and a battered Vega and their accomplish- 
a Lockheed Lightning that landed at the advanced Tunisian air- ments. Watch the pages of 
r field—but both had proved their worth. Sound training was this magazine for another 
responsible for Hoelle’s intelligent actions in a tight spot, and true aviation adventure. 
sound construction enabled the Lightning to get him out of it. 100K TO 
FOR LEADERSHIP 
’ Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Vega 
' Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif 
IT 
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THEY ALL GET TOGETHER ON THIS 


American flyers in the Far East favor one type of fighter plane 
the Russians pick another type the British go for a_ third 


, 


and still a fourth is the special pet of scrappy American 


the Aleutians. * All four of these American-built fighters 
have one thing in common—the Allison engine. * And 


typical of thé high regard in which the flyers 


hold this engine 1s that of one much-decorated 
American pilot, who says bluntly, “No engine 
is more dependable than the Allison.” * 
We're glad they feel that way. That 
is welcome reward for the pains 
Allison takes in design, in ma- 
terials, in workmanship to achieve 
peak precision and super- 
' 
rine quality. * 
General Metor ’ purpose 
to build the best aircraft 
engine in the world. * 
i low Ww ell we suc eed iS 
a matter best reflected 
by actual combat 


results. 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 
P-38— Lightning 
P-39 — Airacobra 
P-go— Warhawk 
1.26 and P-s 1A— Mustang 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AI 
NBC Network 





LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


resi 8 
| BACK THE ATTACK— 


WITH WAR BONDS “a 


DIVISION OF | MOTORS 


SOUTHERN FLIGH 











World’s Ferry 


Not long » one of Pan American 
\irwavs Bo ng (¢ ippers crossed th 
\tlantic twice in one 24-hour period. 


Shortly before that, these same Clip 
per ships flew the Atlantic 12 times in 


q days and 15 h urs. 


President Roosevelt, on his histori 


flight to Ca 


I 
on his trips to crossed the 


\merica, 


«ean 6 times in Boeing-built planes of 


British Overseas Airways 


These are th high-lights But per 


' 
haps the most remarkable thing about 
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isaDdlanca, trave led both Ways 


n Boeing Clippers. Winston Churchill, 


these Boeing flying boats, largest com- 
mercial planes in the world, is the way 
they have come to be taken for granted. 


\tlantic is no novelty to 
; they have done it more than 14 
times! In fact, 
flight 
country and | urope four years ago, the 


Crossing the 
them 
from the beginning of 


this 


regular schedules between 


transatlantic service has been main 
] 

tained almost entirely by airplanes de 

signed and built by Boeing. These trans 

oceanic ¢ lippe rs have flown more than 

Fe > miles, and have carried more 

than 44 


passe ngers and I 
~ 


pieces of mail. 


RADE-MARK 


a enn oe 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


Today these huge ships, designed as 
peacetime luxury liners, are completing 
vital missions of war . . . shuttling across 
the oceans of the world with the monot 


; 


onous regularity of ferry boats! 

Behind their dependability of per- 
formance stand research, design, engi- 

ring and manuf ng skills of higl 
neering and manutacturing SKills oF high 
same skills which have given 
the 


dk gree, the 
America the Boeing Stratoliner,”* 


Boeing Flying Fortress,* and the Boeing 


} 


Kavydet Primary Trainer. 


Tomorrow as well as today you can look 
Boeing product ooo & 
’ it’s bound to he good, 


af 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS «+ THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 
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ngines start instantly in sub-zero weather 


... thanks to this new Martin lubrication system 


WW"! N radio ‘ ot ipproaching enemies 

nmstant starting 1S required and instant 
starting in sub-zero weather 1s now possible on U. $ 
planes, through Martin's newly developed cold 
veather | ibrication system. Vit il to victory today 
this new device holds great promise as a means of 
tarting a tomobiles, trucks or tractors on bitter-cold 


nornings. Here's how it works 


Without the Martin Method 
Oil for an airplane engine is kept in a tank, not in the 
rankcase. A compartment within the tank lets some 
f the oil warm up faster than the rest so that it gets 
oper running temperature quicker. An oil 
ooler between the engine and tank keeps the oil from 


getting too hot. Pilots, landing in gold weather, press 


a button which introduces gasoline into the oil so that 
vhen they start the motors later the cold oil will be 
thin and permit ck take-off. However this gaso 
ne often evaporates from the hot engine, the oil 1s 
thinned properly and when the engine is started, 
olet own up by the thick oil being 

rced into it. Re saster. 

With the Martin Method 

To meet this problem, Martin engineers devised the 


ng system which: 

nto the oil after it has passe 
thr rh t engine. This prevents the hot engine 
evaporating the diluent leaving the system 


T] syste tilizes a by pass to prevent cold, 
trom blowit g up the oil cooler. 

3}. The Martin system permits dilution with dual 

nes to the oil tank, one line leading to the 

p Col partment the other to the main sec 





AIRCRAFT 


= 


~ 
Batlders of Dependable ey fircraft Since 1909 
Vo 


4. With the Martin system, the diluted oil is returned 
to the warm-up compartment, thus avoiding dilu- 


tion of all the oil in the tank. 


Result—=mission accomplished ! 
Proved in action, on Martin and other planes, the new 
Martin lubrication system has solved a major problem 
of global warfare—has brought added safety and 
efficiency to U. S. aircraft—and has opened new vistas 
for peacetime industry. In war or in peace, keep your 
eye on the Martin star. 


Tue GLenn L. Martin Company, Battrmore, Mp. 


THE GLENN L, MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY OMAHA 





— TODAY, the new Martin lubrication system is saving 


recious material and even more precious lives, in addition to 


, our planes still another advantage over enemy types 


. 


a TOMORROW, the Martin method will mean much, not 


only to commercial airlines, but also to manufacturers and 
owners of trucks, tractors, buses and private automobiles. 
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AIRACOBRAS 
alight on AEROLS* 


Valiant veteran of many campaigns, the Bell Airacobra 
has particularly distinguished itself in Russia. 


Because it is equipped with Aerols, Soviet pilots find 
the Airacobra well adapted to the difficult climate 
and terrain encountered on their front. 


During their intense winters, these intrepid airmen 
must often land on snow-swept, emergency air fields 
of limited size. Yet even under these trying con- 


ditions, Aerols enable the Airacobra to come in with 


the ease of an alighting bird. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION . . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 


and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work 
Sixteen millimeter sound film, describing servicing of the 


Airocobra's main leg and nose cerols, is available to occred- 
ited schools. Address request to advertising department. 


STHE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING GEAR THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL"—THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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BUCCANEER AND BERMUDA DIVE BOMBERS NAVY CORSAIR FIGHTERS 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 








THE WORLD'S DELICACIES TO You 


In the tomorrow that is nearly today, your 


typical dinner may include Mediterranean oysters, 


Guatemalan fruit, Alaskan celery—all fresh! Everything 


is in season somewhere on the Globe—less than three 


. 


air-cargo days away. 


BRANIFF 


PRESIDENT 


Chicago, Burlington, Kansas City, Wichita, Ponca City, Okla- Tyg 0 
homa City, Dallas, Ft. Worth, Houston, Galveston, Amarillo, GLOBE BEGINS 
Wichita Falls, Waco, Austin, San Antonio, Laredo, Corpus 

Christi, Brownsville, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs. 





* 
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Barney Barbin and His C-76 Transport 


© Bart varmed his engines, 
taxied out to the end of the 
unWway ind too ir Irom the Clev e 


land, Ohio, Municipal Airport. Some 


hours later he landed at Los Angeles, 
California, pulled his coat down at the 
back, and looked at his watch. Fly 
ing east to west, he had clipped forty 
minutes off tl west-to-east Bendix 
record 

A few weeks later he was in San 


Francisco Ten and one-half hours 
after that he was in New York 


City, and he hadn’t stopped anywhere 


ilong the line for gasoline. He had 
just lifted her off and had held her 
up there for a quick run across the 


United States, establishing a non-stop 


speed mark between the two cities. 


Raymond James “Barney” Barbin, 


America’s only “one-man airline,” 
wasn’t flying in the cr amping cockpit 
of a specially built Seversky, like the 
famed “Sascha,” or Jacqueline “Jackie” 
Cochran, or Frank Fuller when he set 
these records As a matter of fact, 
Barney never wears coveralls, or a 


helmet, or gorgzies and, look as closely 
as you want, and you'll never see stars 
in his eyes. Barney wears a business 
suit, and he flies a four-motored Libera- 
tor Express 

The airplane always carries a full 
load. There are executives shuttling 
between manufacturing divisions of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion—flight crews returning from de- 
livery trips—parts and materials need 
ed for the production line — all those 
people and things needed somewhere 
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With fifteen thousand 


RLINE 


hours behind him, Barney 


Barbin is the No. 1 pilot to some of the world’s big- 
gest aviation tycoons. Yet he’s still the same old 
operator, with a way of handling airplanes such as 


you seldom see nowadays. 


* 


By EDWARD CHURCHILL 
* 


in a hurry to maintain efficient op 
eration of the huge corporation. 


How to “Sell” Aviation 
While  starry-eyed 
dreaming up fantastic postwar possi- 
bilities for aviation, Barney Barbin is 


prophets are 


proving aviation right now. He has 
been proving it for the last fifteen 
years of a twenty-five-year-old flying 
career. 

Barney doesn’t look like what the 
public thinks a pilot looks like. Barney 
looks like a pint-sized Santa Claus. He 
has a fringe of gray hair, a cherubic 
smile, a midriff which he feeds well 
and pats affectionately, and a soft 
voice which makes you lean closer to 
get all his words. He also has a nice 
farm in Connersville, Indiana, where 
he was born. 

Barney seldom sees the farm, or his 
wife, to whom he has been married 
for twenty-nine years. He is too 
busy selling aviation to executives. He 
started doing that back in the middle 
twenties, when he flew for a charter 
service at Roosevelt Field, Long Island. 
He knows more executives and in- 
dustrialists than any other pilot in 
America. He has probably hauled more 
brains and bank accounts than any 
other aviator in the world. 

Barney’s selling methods are unique. 
This is illustrated by the beginning of 
his friendship with Victor Emanuel 





of Aviation Corporation, Consolidated 
Vultee and other considerable ven 
tures. 


It was back in 1931. Barney, in 
charter work, received a telephone call. 
It was well along in the afternoon. 
“Victor Emanuel’s son, Bobby, has 
food poisoning,” he was told. “The 
boy is at Lake Placid. Unless he gets 
into New York City within about four 
hours, he’s done for.” 


There were no lights on the field at 
Lake Placid. Barney had no airplane 
which would accommodate a stretcher. 

“Okay,” said Barney. 

Mechanics jerked the seats out of 
one of the planes. Barney called the 
operator of the Lake Placid Airport 

“I’m coming in at night,” he said 
“Stick a tub of gasoline at the head 
of the windward runway. When you 
hear my engine, toss a match in the 
gas.” 

Bobby Emanuel lived. So did Victor 
Emanuel’s friendship. 

There is a reason for Barney being 
called a “one-man airline.” The 
merger of Consolidated and Vultee 
brought together divisions in twelve 
cities, and there is plenty of inter- 
division travelling by executives. The 
divisions are located at San Diego and 
Downey, California; Tucson, Arizona; 
Fort Worth; New Orleans; Miami; 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina; Allen 
town, Pennsylvania; Wayne and Dear 
born, Michigan; Louisville, Kentucky; 
and Nashville, Tennessee. 

Further, Tom M. Girdler, Convair'’s 
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board chairman, travels between Re- 
public Steel’s various locations as well 
is Consolidated Vultee’s 
Harry Woodhead, president of the lat 
makes 


divisions. 


periodic 
Other executives, 


er company, 
round the circuit. 
roremen, supervisors and engineers are 


trips 


ing flown constantly from division 
to division to keep the production 
nes moving. 

Priorities on airlines are hard to get 
than Priority Three 
for the upper brackets and more often 
Priority Four. Without 
he Liberator Express, the man-hours 
n executive time which would be 
vasted waiting for transportation 
vould be prodigious. But 
1ys don’t occur with Barney on the 


»b. 


The plane is always waiting, ready 


never better 


Barbin and 


tra vel de 


o go—Barney, smiling and affable; 
Bob Kleinhans, the flight 
vading the baggage; Gene Parrott, co 


engineer, 


pilot, getting the clearance. Five hours 
mut of San Diego, it’s Fort Worth. 
Seven hours, it’s New Orleans. Eight 
hours, Nashville. And right on the 
ose, too 

That isn’t all the benign little guy 
loes, either. The Liberator Express 
vhich he flies is a guinea pig. Libera 
ors are always being changed. There 
ire about 200 design changes a month 
The engineering department comes to 
Barney 

“We think this gadget is good,” they 
ell him. “Try it.” 

So Barney tries it, and if it works 

goes onto the Liberator production 
ine. Barney, who is an engineer at 
eart, although he has had no formal 
ngineering education, knows whether 
rr not a gadget works, and why it 
loes or doesn’t work. If it doesn’t 
vork, he often irons out the wrinkles 
himself. He has that kind of mind. 


He Thought He Was Oldfield 


Maybe it seems odd that a man 
1amed Raymond James should be 
alled Barney. You can think about 
t a long time, and you don’t get any 
vhere. The name came about this 
vay: When Barney was still in short 
ants, his dad souped up a Model T 
ord. Raymond James took it out 
mto a dirt track, which was half a 
uile around, and turned it in thirty 
ight seconds. That made a world’s 
ecord. Some enterprising photog 
upher stuck a wooden cigar in Barbin’s 
oung puss, printed the shot in a 
ewspaper, and slugged it “Young 
sarney Oldfield.” The name stuck. It 
tuck through years of dirt-track rac- 
1g. It stuck to a mild little guy with 
ll the guts in the world, about whom 
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the neighbors said, ““He was born in 
the back seat of an automobile.” 
Barney’s father was the forerunner 
of today’s test pilots. He was a skilled 
mechanic, a practical engineer, and a 
man who used to go out onto the na- 
tortuous hill 


tion’s race 


climbs, its highways and by-ways, to 


tracks, its 


prove automobiles. 

In 1915, the elder Barbin went out 
to test a job one day on a gravel road, 
and it went haywire. It spun three 
times, piled up in a ditch. That left 
Barney and his mother, who is still 
alive today. She lives in Connersville 
to which, every now and then, Barney 
comes home. 

There is, in all America, probably 
no more careful pilot than Barbin. 
He is not flying the airlines, not flying 
a plane on any one of the the seven- 
teen of them. But every airline pilot 
in America could take a lesson from 
Barbin as he checks his plane and stu- 
dies the weather prior to take-offs on 
flights around the country. In flying 
the Liberator 1,150 hours in less than 
a year, he hasn’t bent a fender. He 
hasn’t even gotten himself into a good 
sweat breaking through a 400-foot 
overcast. Nor has he run over the 
end of a 3,400-foot runway. Barney’s 
brakes are always right. 


What 15,000 Hours Mean 


But he probably did some of the 
craziest piloting in the world at one 
time in his career. With urging, he'll 
tell you about the time he landed on 
dollar bills at a certain airport. They 
put a bill on the runway. You came 
in and landed. If you landed on the 
bill, you got it. They moved the bills 
back, back, and back. 

“There were some high tension wires 
at the approach,” Barney says. “Pretty 
soon guys began dragging tailskids 
through the high tension wires. So 
we gave that up.” 

He once figured out a pretty hot 
stunt for a picture. He and another 
pilot were going to come across the 
airport in tandem. The other pilot was 
going to fly straight across the airport, 
and Barney was to roll on his back. 
The picture was to be unique. Two 
airplanes, going across the field, prac- 
tically glued together, one right side 
up and the other upside down. They 
worked on it for weeks, but they never 
quite got it to jell. That this fell a 
little short of perfection probably is 
the reason that calm and cautious 
Barbin is still whipping executives 
around the country in a Liberator 
Express. 


Continued on page 58) 
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ne service with the major airline 
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he arrival and departure times of the 
hree airlines now serving Kansas City. 
The two schedules per day would pro 
de day service to most points in the 
early morning departures 
m the trade area communities, 
ternoon ind evening service to most 
ivily populated sections, and over 
ight service to ill points in the coun 
try by late afternoon and evening de 
yartures from the trade area com 
unities. 

The routing of equipment is relative 
\ simple under this system, as ill air 
raft return to the trade center over- 
idequate equipment and 
ne allows for all kinds of 


including checks, en- 
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ind minor and major re 
On the basis of this simplified 
yuting of aircraft equipment, Branift 
yncluded that only six aircraft would 
necessary to operate the ten routes 
the Kansas City territory. A seventh 
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Twin-engined, ten-passenger craft is viewed as 


mail payments. If the service were 
started with single-engine equipment, 
or twin-engine aircraft with smaller 
payload than 3,000 pounds, Braniff 
believes it would either retard the busi 
ness or result in an expensive change 
over in equipment before the retire 
ment period of the aircraft. Aircraft 
with a seating capacity for ten per 
sons was chosen since the difference in 
operating cost between six- to eight 
passenger twin-engine equipment and 
ten-passenger equipment is very small, 
being re presented primarily in the 
original cost 

The aircraft would have dual con 
trols with pilot and co-pilot, a cruis 


ing speed ot 160 miles per hour, and 


be highly maneuverable The advant 


ige of! having pilot and co-pilot is 


brought out in the economy derived 
from the various duties performed by 
the co-pilot. Maneuverability is de 
sirable in order to get in and out of 
sn ill urports Tricycle land ng geal 
on the aircraft will also simplify mini 


mum landing and take-off runs and 


cross-wind landings. The aircratt 
would have suthciently large genera 
tors and batteries to permit starting 
the engines without ground battery 


equipment, which would reduce the 


nount oft ground equipment neces 


sary at the various airports. Auto 


matic locks far the ailerons, rudder 
ind elevators would eliminate having 
blocks on the control surface while the 
plane is on the ground. The cargo 
compartments would be easily accessi 
ble so that cargo and baggage carts 
would be except at the 


Branift 


unloading 


unnecessary 


larger city airports. believes 


that loading and time at 
the intermediate stations will be be 
tween three and five minutes. 
Because of the type of aircraft sug 
gested, ground equipment at the inter 
mediate towns would be almost neg 
ligible. A telephone for handling reser 
vations and company business, a coun 
building 
tickets 


(similat to 


ter or desk in the terminal 


where reservation forms and 
could be kept, a printer 
the teletype ) for transmitting flight 


information o1 requesting reservations, 


ideal for feeder service. Tricycle landing gear 
needed for small 





fields. 


Airway Drawing 


Braniff 


would be the essentials at the smaller 


Stations. 


Compact Operational 
Requirements 


In the operations base at Kansas 
City, Branift proposes a Flight Con- 
trol Office with dispatchers and clerks 
to direct operations for the entire unit. 
Radio personnel would be necessary to 
handle plane-to-ground contacts, di- 
rect operation of ultra-high frequency 
I idio system. A 


ground crew for unloading and load- 


communications 


ing aircraft and co-ordinating dispatch 
ot airmail and cargo would also be 
employed. Three cargo loading carts, 
three sets of wheel-blocks, one gas 


truck and two battery carts with 
batteries were estimated to be the only 
ground equipment necessary at the 
trade center. 

Branift engineers believe that ultra- 
high frequency radio is most ideally 
suited to this type of operation, as it is 
inexpensive and easily operated. Ex- 
periments in this type of communica- 
tions have proved successful up to a 
distance of approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. Numerous chan- 
nels for such communications are avail- 
ible on any one ultra-high frequency, 
ind various channels of a frequency 
can be controlled by the operations 


base in Kansas City. Thus, licensed 
radio operators at any one station, ex- 
cept Kansas City, or the trade center 
in question, would not be necessary. 
At intermediate cities, a printer and 
radiophone installation would be made, 
and a second class radio operator would 
be needed to handle both communica- 
tion systems. The smaller intermedi- 
ite cities would need only the printer. 
Branifft determined that a maximum of 
three frequencies would be needed for 
iny one trade area. Braniff has esti- 
mated the cost of ground equipment 
would be approximately $80,000, in- 
installation of 


equipment at the key 


cluding radiophone 
radio stations 
and the base, while the cost of radio- 
phone equipment in the planes will 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Output of C-46 transports at this Buffalo, N. Y., factory is being greatly augmented by production at Curtiss plants in Missouri 


and Kentucky and at the Higgins Aircraft, Inc., plant at New Orleans. 
built hereafter for the AAF, according to Curtiss 


T the beginning of the war the 

A U. S. Army and Navy found 
the commercial developments of the 
Now, in 
turn, the aircraft industry is gaining 


uircraft industry priceless. 


valuable experience for the postwar 
ra from its military developments. 
The history of the Curtiss-Wright 
Commando provides a good example. 
First designed as a commercial trans- 
port, the Commando was later rede- 
signed as an Army cargo plane and 
This second ver- 
sion was rolling from the assembly 
lines by 1942. Now, from its ex- 
perience gained during the war, the 
company has prepared stull a third 
design of the original prototype, the 
20-C, to be ready for immediate pro 
duction at the close of the war. 
Basically, the Commando is a low 
mid-wing all-metal monoplane with its 


designated the C-46 
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* 


fuselage in the shape of two inter- 
secting circles, whose common chord 
forms the floor of the upper com- 
partment. The reason for this design 
is that the original plans called for 
the cabin to be pressurized for sub- 
stratosphere flying. A circular cabin 
is pressurized most easily, and in a 
plane of this size two circles are more 
eficient than one. 


First Engineered Eight Years Ago 

The upper circle is larger and con- 
tains the main compartment where 
most of the load, whether passengers 
or cargo, is carried. This compart- 
ment is forty-eight feet long, nine feet 
ten inches wide, and six feet eight 
inches high. In the lower circle are 


More Commandos than any other transport type will be 


two smaller compartments for stor- 
ing bags, packages and special cargo 

Although it has been almost eight 
years since engineering was started 
on the plane, the Commando is still 
the world’s largest twin-engined trans 
port and one of the most efficient. 
Powered by two 2,000-horsepower 
Pratt and Whitney engines, it carries 
a useful load of over 14,000 pounds 
and burns far less gasoline than a simi- 
lar plane with four 1,000-horsepower 
engines would. 

As a commercial 
Commando carries thirty-six passen 
gers and a crew of four or five, plus 
about 5,000 pounds of air freight in 
the belly compartment. As adapted 
by the Army, it is primarily a cargo 
plane, stripped of comfortable pas- 
senger seats and other luxury equip 
ment, and as such it has been used to 
fly in all sorts of military equipment 
ranging from food and medical sup 
plies to spare parts, bombs and trac 
tors. A pilot, copilot and radio-en 


transport, the 


gineer comprise the crew. 

To facilitate loading, the floor of 
the main compartment is constructed 
so that it is parallel with the ground 
when the plane is in normal three 
point ground position. Heavy equip 
ment, such as aircraft engines, can 
be loaded from platforms and, once 
inside, can be moved into position 
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OVER 14,000 POUNDS OF CARGO can be flewn by C-46. 
twin-engined (total of 4,000 h.p.) transport have rushed vital war supplies to Alaskan 





and other fronts. The Commando, America’s largest twin-motored cargo plane, has a 


wingspan of 108 feet, equal to that of the Flying Fortress. 


ago as a thirty-six-passenger airliner but has been frequently modified to meet war needs 


Mass flights of the big 


It was designed eight years 


it has now been “developed wit! 





intention of making shipment of go 
by air a practical reality and tl | 
suppleme nting OUI tran p rt 
market,” according to Dean C. Sn 


Director of Transport Contract 
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on four tracks which run the length 
' 
of the con partment 
The C-46 can also be used to trans 
port rorty intantrymen or para 
troope! with their equipment, folding 
scat be ng easily installed in opposite 
ther 7 


de of the plane. The 


troops can even take a ycep right along 


vith them int » th plane, di ving it in 
under its own power on_ specially 
devised ramp The main door is eight 
feet wide and allows ample clearance. 
It is built in two sections, which open 
up, with an auxiliary door for per- 
onnel ide the forward section. 
Several airline including North 


west, Western, TWA and Eastern, 
have already been flying C-46’s for 
the \ [ransport Command for 
many montl Th operations of 
Northwest Airlines over the Alcan 
Highway into Alaska are an ex 
ample, perhaps extreme, of how the 
powerful roomy ships can not only 
save weeks in delivering shipments but 
can even sometimes carry cargo which 
could not be delivered at all otherwise. 
When l large rourteen-W heeled tank 

k was needed at one of the new 
Alaskan airfields for fueling, the ATC 
found a way of getting it there by 


nto three pieces with in 
] 1 
icetylene torch and then flying the 


sections, together with a welder and 


| 
his equipment, to the field in a Com 


mando. By the following day the 

uck had been welded together again 
nd was already in use. When a 7,000 
pound tractor was wanted it was 
driven into a C-46, rushed to an iso- 
lated | ind driven off again to 
work Again, when some sawmills 
were needed for iwing pine logs, 
Comn idos provided the transporta 


Moving Cargo by Mass Flight 


Although the Alaska Highway was 


i | ] | . 
othcially opened last November, it was 
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by no means finished. It was. still 
only a rough dirt road. Then, with th« 
spring thaws, many bridges were 
washed out. Just as the airplane played 
a vital role in originally carving out 
the highw ay, it 1s nOoW helping to sup 
ply the road and to complete the con 
struction job. For such a task the 
Commandos are uniquely suited, d 
signed as they are to carry bulky carg 
and a heavier load than any oth 
plane their size. In comparison with 
our four-engine bombers, they con 
sume less fuel and are said to be able 
to lift almost as heavy a load. 

One of the most spectacular per 


r 
formances of the Commandos was the 
flight of a large fleet of them last 
April to “Point X,” 
Air Base more than half way around 
the world. Taking off from an Amer 


can airport with a cargo of ninety tons 


un advanced U.S 


in addition to their long-range fuel 
supply, they flew thousands of miles 
over land and ocean and arrived at 
their destination five days later, com 
pleting the longest and largest mass 
flight in history. 

From reports of such operations 
Curtiss-Wright engineers are con 
tinually devising improvements for a 
plane which has already won the ac 
claim of the airlines, the Army and 
service men. The company is making 
no bones about preparing now for an 
import int place in postw il gt trans 
port. It is now building C-46’s in 
in Buffalo, St. Louis and 


Louisville— and plans to be ready for 





three pl ints 


immediate production ot the 20-( 
commercial cargo version when the 
war 1S over. 
Pe | _ tl ¢ losalal 
erhaps one of the most valuable le 
sons that the company has learned 


trom the war 1S the commercial p 


tentiality of a cargo plane. Whereas 


the Commando was originally designed 


} 


as a SUD stratosphere passer ger ship, 



























































































































































INTERSECTING CIRCLES distinguish cro 

section of the C-46 fuselage. Upper spac« 
is main compartment and is equipped 
with special cargo loading devices. When 










































































passengers are carried, lower compart 
ment will accommodate 5 000 pounds f 
freight. Roominess of lower space can 
seen in lower photo (above Jeep and 
a complement of troops (lower phot 


can be flown with plenty oft room fo spa 

















in upper compartment 
































































































SUPER BOMBERS AND CARGO PLANES of the future are being studied at Consolidated 


Vultee Aircraft Corporation's Fort Worth, Texas, factory by one of the largest groups 
f aero engineers ever gathered in the United States. Above (left to right) are J. W 
Lawson, chief of design, and Chief Division Engineer R. C. Sebold. 


Texas Mecca for 
Big Bomber Boys 


Engineers are working night and day at Fort Worth 
to give America still greater superiority in the air. 


NI ymcentra nical engineers are devoting their tal 
t10 ngineering nts to design and production of the 
talent in the nat ; engaged in famous Liberators and new and larger 


prod \ ircraft, uirplanes still secret in nature. Of 

nearing product ym another and this number, approximately 25 per 

completing d for two experi cent constitute a nucleus brought to 

mental sl ( ed Vultee’ Fort Worth from San Diego. 

Fort W Growth of Convair’s Engineering 
A direct t of ( ur's tremen Department has been at such rapid 

dous expa t nanufacture of pace that an addition to the factory 


heavy bon craft and trans of 112,000 square feet of floor space 
port rplas f t] United States it a cost of approximately $350,000 
Army Air For most 1,200 tech is now under construction 


Accumulation of such a large num- 
ber of aircraft engineers has pre- 
sented a problem in itself. Prior to the 
present conflict, only a relatively small 
number of engineers were engaged in 
aerodynamic design and analysis. By 
far the greater part of the specialists 
now working in the Fort Worth Divi 
sion have been trained by Consoli 
dated Vultee. 

At the same time, most efficient use 
of experienced personnel has been nec 
essary to achieve maximum production 
with a minimum of time. Two inno 
vations in aircraft engineering and 
procedure have helped to accomplish 
this purpose. The first—utilization of 
trained personnel—has been effected by 
the establishment of a design engineer- 
ing staff which acts as a co-ordinator 
for each type of design group in the 
several different projects. This staff, 
consisting of specialists in each field 
of aircraft design, confers with proj 
ect engineers in order to keep develop 
ments on each airplane abreast of 
technical advances... Another — more 
directly concerned with engineering 
procedure — combines into a single 
operation, the making of original 
drawings and master layouts. This ac 
celerated procedure is made possible by 
use of an x-ray reproduction process 
and photographing of master layouts. 
It is estimated that this process has 
saved several months in the produc- 
tion of a new bomber, larger and 
faster than the present B-24 Liberator, 
which the Fort Worth Division will 
build. 

The engineering job behind ulti 
mate production of a heavy bomber 
staggers the imagination. Originally 
conceived on paper in preliminary de 
sign and translated into an experi 
mental aircraft, Convair’s Fort Worth 
Division must take this information, 
break it down and distribute it among 
various engineering groups for pro 
duction designs. Operating under the 
chief division engineer, the chief de 
sign engineer and project engineer, 
with the co-ordination of the design 
engineering staff, approximately four 
teen groups are concerned. Of vary 
ing complexity, some of these include 
hydraulics, landing gear, thermody 
namics, power plant, control surfaces, 
structures, weights, electrical ma 
terials, armament and fuselage, wing 
and tail. 

Although speed is the chief govern 
ing factor in producing military air 
craft, changes frequently are made in 
response to requests by the Army. 
Other changes which do not impair 
production scheduling are incorpor 
ated during the design period. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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utmost benefit from turers of aircraft. Heretofore, t 
San Diego home office and the merge 
acquired Vultee Field have represent 
central points of the company’s o 
Worth Divis 
such a now enters this Same category and 
r enginecring talent in 

he decentralization of ifornia plants. This is especially t 
perations. Now op- of product engineering, wherein | 


pe 
divisions throughout Worth boasts almost 50 per ce 


under their direction. 
ght by Convair’s 


t significant tact erations. The Fort 


OS 
\ 


utilization of 
certain respects overshadows the (¢ 


t 


0 


larger personnel than the San Dic 


lt takes its place 


irgest manufac Division. 


” 


production 


HUNDREDS OF ENGINEERS, walled off from the clatter and din of the 
s, are perfecting future designs at Fort Worth. Above is a scene in the lofting 
in the lower photo 


4 
hile two design men collaborate on a problem 


Jepartment, w 








to con® 


hae 


military equipment, i g ut assemblies t 


ot 


Serving organizations both large and 
small, E.L.1. maintains a large staff 
of engineers with seasoned expe- 
rience in many fields, whose services 
are available on a very flexible basis 
as desired e Consulting « 
Engineering e« Design and De- 
velopment Work e Testing and 
Manufacture, or any part thereof. 
Customarily working on a cost- 
plus or contract basis at reasonable 


rates, we welcome your inquiries. 


Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 EAST FOURTH STREET 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, U. S. A. 


WORLD-WIDE USE 












R ADIO amateurs and private 
pilots had one thing in com 
mon when the war started. They were 
both engaged in an activity which was 
cut off by the declaration of war. But 
the Civil Air Patrol had been or 
nized a week before Pearl Harbor 
small plane 
id radiomen plunged right 
n with their equipment, time and 
tools, regardless of personal losses and 
danger, to go after the Axis sub 
Also the CAP 
started on liaison patrol duty, courie 
rvice and Forest Patrol 


| Patrol Base started with 


marines off our coasts 


One Coasta 
' , , 
only a tent for a radio shop and what 


tne r idio me 


, 


ever t t equipn 
chanic brought with him such as 
multi-meter, soldering iron and small 
tools [he transmitters at most bases 
ure rebuilt amateur radio rigs. One 
radio mechanic showed up at a Texas 
base for active duty with his car 
loaded down with radio parts of every 
description from hs home workshop. 
You are just as likely to find a W3 or 
2 W7 asat 
radio district of ictive duty at a 
Texas CAP base 

The rT icroph ne used by the CAP 


ure the standard aircraft type push 


idio amateur from the fifth 


to-talk carbon button microphones 
und the best headphones have been 
found to be the featherw eight type 
with rubber ear cushions The most 
common fault ol pilots ine xperienced 
in talking over radio microphones in 
uirplanes 1s sh uting trying to talk 
over the roar of the motor, when 
actually it is only necessary to talk 
in a clear normal voice w ith lips touch 
ing the n icrophone, since the carbon 


| 
button type microphone is the most 


All Sets Differ 


One of the radio mechanic’s head 
iches is the continual replacement ot 
windsocks due to the pilot’s forgetting 
1a before landing 
4 the windsoc k. This was 
partly solved at some bases by giving 
landing instructions while the plane 


landing “Antenna 


was circling for 


in- -check windsock—clear to land at 
your own discretion 
Nearly every plane on a CAP base 
t 


has a different type and model radio 
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By KARL H. STELLO 


Communications Officer, CAPCP No. 10. 
Associate Member, Institute of Radio 
Engineers; Member, American Radio 
Relay League. 


equipment which develops just as 
many different ailments in the thou- 
sands of hours rolled up over land and 
water, often under bad conditions. 
Prewar radio equipment built for 
small civilian planes was made pri 
marily only for intermittent operation 
in taking off and landing at local air 
ports, yet the Coastal Patrol has flown 
more than twenty million miles over 
the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico and 
maintained communications 
Who gets the credit for this? Some 
credit, of course, goes to the aircraft 


radio 


radio companies who usually put good 
parts in their equipment—but the most 
credit must go to the radio amateurs 
—the mechanics of the Civil Air Patrol 
who are used to getting by with what 
they have at hand or what they can 
salvage from their junk box. 

When the Coastal Patrol 
looking for submarines, there was very 
little aircraft radio equipment avail 
able even with priorities. We were 


Sta rted 


then losing the war of shipping and 
boats were being sunk within sight of 
shore. At first the patrol 
planes did not carry bombs and the 
pilots had to rely on their radio to 
summon Army or Navy planes to 


coastal 




























































bomb the submarines once they had 
spotted them. Sometimes these smal 
planes were fifty miles or more fron 
land in the worst possible weather con 
ditions—yet they had to give their 
position reports regularly and if un 
able to maintain radio communica 
tions were instructed to return to the 
base. 

As any pilot knows, the cabin of 
some small planes can be cold on winter: 
days, and the men as well as the equip 
ment take a beating. A quartz crysta 


with a negative temperature coe! 
ficient will cause the frequency to de 
crease with a decrease in temperature, 
thus making the message hard to get 
through to the home base since on 
plane may be on the correct frequency 
but its sister ship may be several kilo 
cycles higher or lower, depending upor 
the effect of temperature on the crys 
tals, to say nothing of the temper ol 


the crew. 
Difficulties of Repair 


A plane is hard to work on fron 
the radio mechanic’s standpoint. Ir 
the first place, on the ground the ta 
is always much lower than the nose 
of course, which causes anyone work 
ing in the cabin to slide towards the 
rear and tools to roll under the seat 
In the second place, the radio contro 
in small planes are nearly alway 
mounted on the instrument panel to 
make the controls easily accessible 
the pilot, but that also makes the radi 
mechanic have to work around tl 
dual controls. This isn’t so bad if 
is a small, thin fellow. But it is rath« 
rough on a_ two-hundred-pounde 
Then, too, the power supplies are a 
ways mounted under the seat, whic 
has to be removed before a thorous 
eXamination can be made in the eve 
of trouble. The radio mechanic c 
lower himself between the controls 
the front of the cabin on his ba 
with his feet over the front seats 
work on the wiring, but this may 


When t 


radio mechanic finally gets himself ir 


sult in a strained back. 


position to work on the wiring und 
the instrument panel, what does 
do — assuming that he has alrea 
checked the tubes and power supp! 
The only thing that he can do is lo 
(Continued on page 46 
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IT LISTS AND ILLUSTRATES 
HUNDREDS OF ITEMS—FOR 
INSTANCE... 


Computers and Text Books... 
Goggles and Helmets... Tires 
and Tubes...log Books... 
License Cases... Jewelry... 
parachutes... Spark Plugs... 
Bolts and Nuts... Fabric and 

Dope ... Propellers 

... Engine Parts 


Lambert Airport, Robertson, Mo. (St. Louis) - 
Phone Terryhill 5-2902 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 108 W. Grand Avenue 
Phone 3-6224 
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Hundreds of Aircraft Dealers recommend Aero-Glas as the 
number one material for windshields and doors. The reasons 
are Clear. Aero-Glas “‘S’’ (Synthetic Sheet) will not check or 


discolor, is unaffected by water, alcohol, grease or oil. It is 


Moreover, its properties permit forming at 70 degrees . . . as 
against 200 degrees required by more expensive materials. 

A complete stock of long lasting Aero-Glas “‘N"’ (Nit 
Base), Aero-Glas *‘A*’ (Acetate Base), and the synthetic “Life 


rore 
aes 


time’’ material, is maintained at the two warehouses of Suppl) 


Division, Inc. . . . one of the scores of lines in top-quality parts, 
accessories and apparel which we keep readily available for 


Aircraft Dealers. 


Phone or wire for ‘same day’’ service. 


— 
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AIR PLAN 






Dratting & Surveying Supplies 
Miscellaneous Merchandise 
Automobile Parts & Supplies 

Drv Goods 

Optical Supplies 

Aviation and Aircraft Supplies & P 
| Radio Parts and Supplies 


SUB-TOTAI 
Drugs & Drug Store Mdse. 


TOTAI 





Analysis of Catalogs of Certain Types of Wholesale Houses Show- 
ing Number of Articles Lending Themselves to Shipment by Air 


Number of Articles Estimated “> Acceptable 








Acceptance for of Total Number of 
Air Shipment Articles in Catalog 
1.325 93° 
> 973 97 Of 
22,580 97 % 
940 100% 
151 100 % 
rts 1.190 98% 
2,317 99 % 
30,726 
23,822 100 % 
54,548 
< ac pta le for i pn t 
s items fr 1 cata i 














n 
2») iru " d probalt I 
, | W wW ins { 1der 
4 

rcceptabl tor ail ship 

tal invested equipment capi 

rv for the Kansas City trade 

timated at a maximum ot 

$32,000. The working capital estab 

{ rvice in Kansas City 

168,000 [These two figures 

d the total maximum in 

| necessary To! the on 

600.000 
) [he per t-up WwW vuld be as 
ad econo ca is pos bl« 
t xample, tn c »-pilot bei 

taker, and passenger, baggag 

cargo hel pe Branift plans the 

> tion to b composed ot the 

rt gene! il manage! ind op 

1ager combined, secretary 

ind a general trafhe man 

>wW ld lso serve is advertis 

The trafhe departm 

yuld consist of five travelling trafh« 
managers, tour city trathc manager 

d necessary clerical help. Personnel 
nt it intermediate ind 

tations were based on the size 

1 schedules operated thet At larger 

ror intermediate station two full time 
employes, both radio operators, would 

be needed. These two employes would 

lie cargo operations ind reserva 


tions, as well as communications. At 
smaller stations, two employes would 
bx necessary but need not be radio op 


erators, while at smaller towns only 
one full-time employe would be re 
quired. In the very small towns, part 
time employes or commission agents 
could easily handle operations As 
mentioned before, the co pilot would 
assume many duties in the economical 
interest of ground personne! He would 
pick up reservations, keep a list of 
passengers and supervise cargo, passen 
ger and baggage loading. Hostesses 
ire not planned for the trade area 
service. The combined. salari for 
executive, accounting, trafic and 
vertising personnel was estimated 
$61,500 per year. Travel, hotel and 
miscellaneous expenses were estimated 
it $10,000 per year. Advertising and 
publicity costs, based on Braniff’s ex 
perience and the advice of advertising 
men, for folders, displays and new 


paper advertising was sect down as 


$20,000 for one year. The deprecia 
tion of equipment, worked out in de 
tail for each item, was calculated at 
1 total of $97,000 per year of! 3.06 


cents per mile. 
\ complete estimated expen 
(Continued on page 44 








COMPARISON OF FASTEST ELAPSED TRAVEL TIME 
FASTEST ELAPSED TRAVEL TIME 
\ \ cil TRAVEL TIME VIA PROPOSED 
ro VIA RAIll VIA BUS AIR SERVICE 
14 
) 16 


TIME SAVINGS 


AIR OVER AIR OVER 
RAIL BUS 
0 muns. 
37 mins 
16 mins. 6 hr 4° 
9 mins > he 53 mins 
4 muns 
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CAP Pilot Has Own 
Way of Hill Flying 






















DAILY COURIER FLIGHTS were inaugu 
ated by the South Dakota Wing of the 
Civil Air Patrol recently out of the U. S 
Army base at Fort Meade. Colonel J. C 



























Peg y™ of the A my is shown above 
handing first pouch to Capt. John Mood 
f the CAP while other Army and CAP ( 
officers stand by. At right is a close-up ’ 
Col. Pegram and Captain Moodie . 
The South Dakota Wing has ons f th 
nation’s outstanding Courier records : 
1 
Weather Warning , 
P ‘ “ x 
t. The CAI , St. Louis Ad Women 
paaocons aged pnt Give Planes to CAP | 
i wo Piper Cu ' \ 
To CAP Members Who A Re FA omer adhg 
( ) ( AP yr nt 
Have Ordered the New a allie meiniicel 
1944 Handbook. 
° e 14 
Due to circumstances beyond Sterling (il. Unit Busy - 
Wing Commander Carries ur control it will be several weeks 
" pa before these books are ready for I Ster oF 
Vital Cargo to Save Day distribution. Please accept our 
\ MI apologies Your co-operation and CAP 
\ y ( patience is appreciated. YOUR 
k COPY HAS BEEN RESERVED and r¢ 
will be mailed at the earliest pos aVINg tak 
sible moment id P 
g M 
CAP Members Considered for Awards of Air Medal “ 
and Certain Other Military Decorations, Ribbons . — 
‘ ‘ Da ) S 
\\ ) ng Ur D 
nis 
th 
SAP 
mtn 
rst 
ney 
hand 
T IR 
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ANNOUNCING 
Southern Glight4 1944 


Civil Ain Patrol 


HANDBOOK 


A Sell-Out in All Previous Editions — Now Revised and 
Enlarged for Greater-than-ever Usefulness 

















Civil Air Patrol members from all over the nation have acclaimed SouTHERN FLIGHT’s CAP Hand- 
book because it’s the only complete and authoritative guide obtainable to Civil Air Patrol Organi 


ition, regulations and operations. 


ind trust. 


Excerpts from just a few of the hundreds of unsolicited letters* 


[In the short space of less than a year, this book has become 
1 CAP “Bible” to thousands of members who found it a 


reference “must” that they could use 


that have come to SOUTHERN 


FLIGHT praising previous editions of the Civil Air Patrol Handbook are printed below. 


W nsin—l| 


v ¢ AP Handbook, is we have 


useful. It has 


emely 


the important CAP directives in compact and accessi 
CAP 


idvantage of your offer owe you a debt of 


f think all 


rm and | 


ugh to take 


ititude ror 
Virssisstb} [- -\ € 


hav e 


ned to the Mississippi W ing 


1 the tormer: 


THERN FLIGHT is enjoyed 
lississippi Wing 
Vinnesota—We feel that 


| need of 


the Civil Air Patrol and should be required reading for 


memb rs 


im glad to hear 


1 ] 
this public ation. 


ibout 


bot h the enlisted 


that 


memopers 


250 


tne 





‘Orig t r ur f & 
Durably bound and arranged 
quick, convenient reference 


his Handbook is complete, au 


hentic and up to the minute 


th the latest releases from 
AP Nationa 
YOUR copy now 
first 


Headquarters 
serve 
served when 
they come off the press. Use the 


and SEND 


rst come 


andy coupon 


IN TODAY! 


you are 


active 


and those of us 


ind commissioned 


SOUTHERN 


HANDBOOK 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


i 


i | 


\ MI 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


pt 


found the old one 


who have 


majority 


I 


| | undbook scrves 


nt 


handbook have found it most helpful 


by 


ot 


a 


Het 


ing 
to be 


really been most helpful to have 


who were smart 


members 


Veil 


personne! 


Civil Air Patrol 

most practical, and I am sure it will meet with a wonderfu 
Air 

] 


excellent one and you ar« 


Louisiana—Y out Handbook 


conside 


response from members of Civil Patrol all over 


country. The idea is an 


congratulated 


Kansas—wW « 


your 


1°) } 1 ‘ " 
like your dad-gummed book ind we lik« 


magazine. 


Missouri to congratulate 


Air Patrol 


want you upon sucn 


— We 
valuable handbook for the Civil 


Michigan—The 


that you are asking, and it is my sincere hope 


Handbook alone is worth the subscrip 


tion pr Ice 


that at least every ofhcer in the Civil Air Patrol will take 


1d\ intage of your special otter, as it will be ort the greatest 


idvantage to them in keeping up their duties as Civil Ai 


Patrol officers. 


vised ar urged CIV! ALR 
ear NEW RENEWAI 
t HANI BOOK 


inderstood that | v1 recelve ne ew 


Al CONNEC ION 


STATI | 
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—_ Here's how vou—ves. YOU can carry out a 
smashing “pun er movement” against the Axis. Swing 
in on one flank with increased production of war goods! 
Drive in on the other with redoubled purchases of 
War Bonds through vour Pavy-Roll Savings Plan! 
You're an officer in both of these drives. Your per- 
sonal leadership is equally vital to both. But have vou 


followed the progress of your Pav-Roll Savings Plan 





as closely as you have your production? 


Do you know about the new Treasury Department 
quotas for the current Pay-Roll Allotment Drive? 


rh abo iol above the former figures’ \ ou 


Quotas runnin 


see, these new quot :s are based on the fact that the 








armed forces need more money than ever to win the 
war, while the average worker has more monev than 
ever before to spend. Particularly so, on a family in- 
come basis—since in so many families several members 
are working, now. 

Remember, the bond charts of today are the sales 
curves of tomorrow! Not only will these War Bonds 
implement our victory —they Il guard against inflation, 
and they'll furnish billions of dollars of purchasing 
power to help American business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. 

So get this new family income plan working at once. 
Your local War Finance Committee will give vou all 
the details of the new plan. lect today! 


R 


LET’S KEEP ON 


eisa ( u's All-Out War Effort by 


Southern Plight 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 














FUEL FOR 200,000 BOMBERS 


A fleet of 200,000 bombers is just an 
airman’s dream—there aren't that many 
bombers. To put such an imaginary fleet 
into the sky would require a tremendous 
amount of gasoline, but one Humble refinery 

























. has already produced enough 100-octane 
A aviation gasoline to do the job. 500,000,000 
Np gallons of fighting aviation fuel—enough 
al to fly a mythical armada of 200,000 bombers 


on a bombing raid over Berlin. 


From the same refinery have come other 
Humble-Esso Aviation Products: thousands 
of gallons of Esso Aviation Engine Oils, 
high-octane gasoline for training planes, 
base materials for special aviation greases 
and lubricants—all a part of Humble’s war 
job to which the best efforts of 13,000 


Humble employees are dedicated. 











Humble-Esso Aviation Products 


Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products serve the vital 
demands of war; tomorrow they will serve equally 
well the needs of peace. 


At 



















































































Primary duty of an Air WAC is to re- 
eve a soldier for combat, and this is 
what Private First Class Bette Mclintish 
sbove) of Blackey, Ky., has done. She 
bids goodbye and good luck to the de 
parting soldier at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


WACs 


Hil ( olone sighed and shook 
his head 


The WACs are coming in here 





next week, he uid, ind I hate to 
think of it 
Six months lat Colonel wa 


iving enthusiastically, ““Those WACs 


ire wondertul. Th doing a great 
iob. We've asked tor more.” 

[The sto rf WACs on this 
particular post, a large Southern in 
stallation, could be ilmost duplicated 
on the 250 or more posts, camps, sta 
tions and air fields where the skirted 
soldiers aré erving in continental 
United States. Old Army men—or 
most of them—didn’t want any part 


f the Women Auxiliary Army 
Corps when it was activated about a 
year and a half ago They expected 
women to become hysterical by flights 
or platoons trying to adapt themselves 
to Army discipline They foresaw 
difficulty in getting the girls to under 
stand the ramifications and implica 


tions of channels and chain of com 


mand. And they anticipated all sorts 
of horrible consequences to follow 
from the presence of a umit of women 
mong the men on their posts 

An exception w the attitude of 
Lieutenant Colonel Barton K. Yount, 


commanding general of the Army Air 


Forces Training Command. General 


Yount was heartily, n favor of the 
idea from the beginning, and time has 
proved him right The WAACs and 


r 
their successor, the WACs, have been 


especially valuable to the AAF, be 
| 

cause there are countless essential jobs 

peculiar to that branch which the 


women can do well 
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Wando L. Moser of Los Angeles 

(above) became an “Air WAC” to 

take the place of her husband, Lt. 

Roy R. Moser, killed in the first 

AAF bombing raid over Germany. 
She's at Randolph Field. 


Air Officers Praise Women 
Here is what General Yount says of 


them: 
‘I was in London during the 1940 


blitz and I saw what great deeds the 


English women’s auxiliaries were do 
ing. I was convinced American wom 
en could be just as good soldiers and 
I was a strong advocate of a unit for 
our Army. 

“They have more than fulfilled my 
expectations. The WACs in the Train- 
ing Command have done many im 
portant jobs and have done them all 
well. In their conduct as soldiers and 
is individuals they have set a standard 
which any group could do well to 
emulate 

‘Our ‘Air WACs’ are vital to the 
proper functioning of the Training 
Command,” and he added, ““We need 
many thousands more.” 

Colonel Walter C. White, com 
manding ofhcer of Randolph Field, is 
unother strong “Air WAC” fan. This 
was his comment when President 
Roosevelt signed the bill reorganizing 
the Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps 
into the Women’s Army Corps, mak 
ng it an integral part of the Army 
itself: 

“The WAC company at Randolph 
Field has justified most satisfactorily 
its objective of replacing enlisted men 
in the tasks of our field. It is only 
proper that since they are doing a 
soldier’s job they should now receive 
the same privileges and benefits which 
are provided for the men of our Army 
We could make excellent use of three 
or four more companies of the Wom 
en’s Army Corps at Randolph Field.” 








in the Ai 


Airplanes entering or leaving the Green 
wood, Miss., Army Air Field take orders 
from Technician Fifth Grade Lillian Kat 
zen of St. Louis (above). As contro 
tower operator, she is performing one of 
the duties in which WACs have excelled 





r Forces 


Equally enthusiastic is Col. Robert 
E. M. Goolrick, commanding officer of 
Keesler Field, Miss., basic and me 
chanics training center and one of the 
largest AAF installations. He says: 

“In the half year that members of 
the Women’s Army Corps have bee: 
assigned to this station they hav 
proven themselves competent, loyal 
and devoted in the performance of 
their duties and immaculate in con 
duct. 

“They have contributed tremend 
ously to the efficient functioning of 
this establishment, accomplishing with 
surprising facility tasks that had to 
be done — tasks that otherwise would 
have had to be performed by men. 

“We have found these women have 
unequaled aptitudes in certain neces 
sary duties. It is for these places that 
we hope to receive additional replace 
ments from the ranks of newly en 
listed women. 

“We are proud of our WAC de 
tachment here — officers and enlisted 
personnel — for the very good reaso 
that they are excellent soldiers.” 

Colonel Elmer J. Bowling, con 
manding officer at Maxwell Field, Ala 
has added his praise with these word 

“In clerical posts, in the Link trair 
er department, in various offices « 
the pre-flight school, in the Courts ar 
Boards office, and in virtually eve: 
activity and facility of this statio 
these young women have aptly prove 
that they can more than carry the 
part of the war effort on any Arn 
post. They have proved themselv 


good soldiers. 
“Recently the 714th WAC H 
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AAF Training Command Photos 


WAC WEATHER OBSERVERS at the Enid, Okla., Army Air Field determine vital meteor- 


ological data for AAF pilots, while photography is handled by an 


Air WAC” at the 


Roswell, N. M., Army Air Field. At right is WAC Sec. Lt. Elma E. Fisher, an assistant 
administration inspector. All WAC officers now come from the ranks. 


Company at Maxwell Field was award 
d a cup for being best in a parade in 
competition of all the squadrons ot 
ne station’s enlisted personnel This 
peaks h ghly of their ibil ty to do a 
man’s job to a surprising degree 
There is only one thing that is 
icking that is the number of ‘Air 
WACs’ available for duty at this 
Lime ¥ C need 
W ACs.’ 
[he “Air WACs” have taken ove 


Lot only 1dmunistrative and mechani 


many more Air 


11 assignments in the AAF, but such 
cey functions as control tower op 
ration, weather obser itior and r adio 


yperation 


AAF Wants 46,000 More 


Recently the W AC oftered recruits 
the choice of enlisting for service in 
particular branch, and the AAF is 
campaigning for 46,000 new ““ Air 
WACs.” The recruits also may choose 
1 type of work for which their back 


ground fits them Especially in de 


and are women with training or ex 
perience office management, clerical 
work, finance or handling figures, sup 
sly, personnel, operation of office ma 
chines, motor and machinery main 
tenance, radio and electrical equip 
ment, telephone communications, hos 


pital OI 


medical work, photography 


ind barbering or beauty culture. 

So the commanding ofhcers of Army 
\ir Bases and Training Fields like the 
Women’s Army Corps ind the 
W ACs like it, too. 

\ photogenic blonde sergeant work 

g in the supply room of the AAI 
[raining Command Headquarters in 
Fort Worth, Texas, said: 

| vave 
the WAC 


n Massachusetts and had a weekly in 


up a good business to jon 


I operated three gift shops 


come bigger than my monthly pay is 
now. But I’m glad I joined, and I’d do 
it again. I’ve never had so much fun 
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I’ve never met so many interesting 
people.” 
An officer assigned to do publicity 


for “Air WAC 


interviewing women in the Corps, ask 


’ recruiting went about 


ing what phasesof the life or work 
appealed to them most and should 
be emphasized. All said they had found 
satisfaction in knowing they were 
serving where they could be of true 


All said they had 


exciting, and sug 


uid to the country 
found the AAI 
gested the “glamor” of an Army Air 
Field as a selling point 

Beyond that, there was a startling 
variety of expression. Each woman 
seemed to have found some special 
ittraction. 

“Tell about the life in the barracks,”’ 
said a comely lass from Seattle. 

“Do you mean barracks life appeals 
to women?” asked the othcer. 

“Oh, my, yes. It’s the most fun | 


ever had. You can’t imagine the amus 


ing things that go on every day.” 

Meeting interesting people, seeing 
new places, getting a broader picture 
of the country, good meals, recreation 
facilities, veterans’ benefits, medical 
care, were all mentioned as major ot 
minor appeals 

‘And after all,” said one WAC, 

we think the men in the AAF are 
adorable.” 

When the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps was reorganized into the Wom 
en’s Army Corps, all members had an 
opportunity to leave. The overw helm 


Virtually all 


ot those Ww ho did get out have good 


ing mayority stayed in. 


reasons, and many have re-enlisted 
ifter a taste of civilian life Yes, the 
W ACs like the Army. 

[he public and the enlisted men 
also have had to be “sold” on the 
WAC, and this procedure involved 
more complications than that of prov- 
ing the Corps’ value to the command 


ing ofhcers 




















The whispering campaigns that cir- 
culated about the WAC are no secret. 
Every time a rumor has been brought 
into the open it has been prov ed utter 
ly false. But the women had to 
be first-class soldiers in more ways 
than one to come smiling through the 
period of trial. 

Because they formed an easily identi 
fiable and much-discussed group, the 
WACs were on the spot from the 
start. They suffered from the same 
process that works in any group pre 
judice—any fault on the part of one 
was attributed to all. Among en 
listed men, WACs were naturally a 
topic of conversation and speculation. 

When the men knew WACs were 
scheduled to be stationed at their 
post, they wanted to know about 
If they heard something that 
wasn’t exciting, they usually forgot 
it. If the gossip was juicy, it soon 
oozed over the whole barracks. So 
when the women finally did arrive 
they usually found a rather unfavor- 
ible state of mind among their male 
co-workers. 


them. 


They Proved Their Place 


In most cases, the situation was 
changed by time and by the WACs’ 
own conduct and performance. Some- 
times WAC commanders 
used tricks to win the enlisted men 


over. 


ingenious 


One WAC unit arrived on a post 
to find the men openly contemptuous 
of the idea of women soldiers. The 
commander invited the men to visit 
the WAC 


inspec t10n. 


barracks during a regular 
When the men saw how 
the women kept their barracks and 
equipment, they changed their ideas 
about what kind of soldiers they were. 

At another post, the men showed 
they did not intend to act like gentle- 
men toward the ladies in khaki. The 
WACs decided to end that immedi- 

Continued on page 44) 
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finued from page + FORCES 


Continued from page 43 


ately. For two weeks they refused to 
have any dates with the soldiers or to 
yssociate with them except while work 
ing. By the end of that period, the 
Unique Ownership Projected men were humble and respectful. 

f tl type, The WACs have had to be good 
soldiers to take all this on the chin and 
keep smiling. They have had the in 
centive of knowing they were right 
ind that they were merely misundet 
stood - and whenever the facts are 


n, the unbelievers become staunch 


n similar to that 
ridiculed 
be yond 


How well the WACs have proved 
their value is show n in the biennial 
report of General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, to the Secretary of War. The 
report, covering the activities of the 
old WAAC before it 
W AC » said: 

“There is a growing demand 
WAACs 


Army. Enlistees represent the highest 


bec ime the 


services throughout 

type of American womanhood and as 
a whole, the women have maintainec 
the highest standards in every respect. 
They have fulfilled their duties in an 
efhicient and businesslike manner and 
have been a definite asset to the Army. 
Each woman enrolled in the WAAC 
has postponed the induction of a man, 
since they are counted as a man in 
computing the ultimate manpowel 


requirements of the Army.” 





mail service 


year 1942, was 
Deducting the population 
City, Kan., Kansas City, Mo., 
Kan., and St. Joseph, Mo.., 
uming only the popul ition out 
side of these cities is served, the annual 


st of Braniff’s airline system for the 


reatures ot 

Suggestion con 

ownership After rejecting 
ownership ot control by 

truck or rail lines, Branift pointed 

that complete ownership and op 

tion by an existing air carrier would 


up the question of monopoly 


* ABILITY 


ind might result in a 
of service, with the carri 
communities of lesser 
tials. However, partial fin 
terest by the airlines would 
ordination of schedules with 
lines, ind the experience of the 
pany would prove economca 
would cause a willingness on tl 
of the company to develop 
company contracts and leas 
interests of economy The | 
owner ship spread throughout 
munity would bring public 

ind patronage, and would guar 

the quality, quantity and division 
service. The people ol the community 
would then have 1 voice In the man 


igement through a board of directors 


* PRECISION 
* PRODUCTION 
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Straight as an Arrow... 


With the unconditional surrender of our enemies,—which must be won by our blood, sweat 
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Aviation, now the No. | industry of America, will continue to lead the way. From the centers 
of our great cities to the vast expanses of our rural sections, Airplanes will play a leading 
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Advanced engineering and foresight will continue Jacobs leadership in the production of 
dependable and economical Aircraft Engines — practical engines for the private owner, the 
business concern and the "feeder" Airline. 
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LIGHT PLANES INDISPENSABLE 
.. . and Economical, too 


* 


By TONY HAGMANN 


Down in Texas there are three 
flying factory consultants, Weldon 
Williams of Air Associates, Ralph 
Immel of Parker Appliance Com 


pany, and Doug Havens of Magna 
flux, who cover a territory that 
rdinarily would reqnire the full 
time of twelve men. Using light 
planes they are t x hours from 
Denver, two from Tulsa and Okla 
homa City, four f New Orleans, 
‘ thir ‘ 


K€ terest 
ng nversat 
and tne rit 
tr ate t } ‘ 
product 
nev eqauipme 
i! etrod 
These me? ire Williams 
velcomed tne cto! engineel 
and other people they call upon 
We ? W al vno cove! 
ne Southert tates for Air Asso 
lates, learne t I for fun after 
he graduated from the University 
of Texa He ar partner 
ywned a little Luscombe which they 
rented to the pan\ at a nice 
tandal 1 ig ing tne! took the 
records to the t how how 
uch he ave vere company 


owned and operated. It has a two 
way radio two-place with a 
ruising range of 550 miles. It 
averages 108 é per hour and 
ises betwee ? ive and five and a 
half gallons of fuel an hour. It is 
more economical to operate than 


an auto. Company records show 


t costs $3 | . I s cents per 
mile 

Bob Kenty, Dallas manager, and 
Williams flew about 330 hours on 
company business in 1942, cover 
ing plant in Texas, Louisiana, 


Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Okla 
homa, Tennessee Alabama and 
Missouri. This year they will beat 
that record for time away from 
home. But if it hadn’t been for 
the light airplane, Air Associates 
would not have been able to keep 
a sales force in the field at all, 
Kenty said 





Immel is manager of the Dallas 
branch of the Parker Company and 





* 


also is a factory trouble snooter He 
saves hours, often days in pro 
duction by untangling problems in 
material or scheduling. An ordi 
nary trip for him will start with 
a take-off after breakfast at Dal 
as. He will fly to San Antonio, 
do a morning’s work with the 
Army, have lunch, fly to Houston 
for the afternoon’s work, and be 
n New Orleans by sundown. A 
day there, and back to Dallas by 
he next sundown. He has called o1 
six important plants in three pro 
duction centers in a radius of 500 
miles, flown about eight hours and 
relieved the airlines of one clas 
of priority passenge1 

Doug Havens is another “fou 
n-one” man. Representing Magna 
flux as district manager in the 
Southern territory, he calls or 


Army and Navy flying schools and 


many manufacturing companies us 
ng the Magnaflux system. He was 
graduated from Kansas’ State 
Teachers College, and is a stress 
engineer Havens learned to fl) 


in a Jenny standard with an 0X5 
motor. Before Magnaflux bought 
a plane, a Stinson Voyager fully 


equipped, Havens joined the long 


line to the right at the bus sta 


tions, depots, and airlines in order 
to cover his extensive territory 
One of his accounts is in Enid, 
Oklahoma. Enid 

two hours 


from Dallas by 
plane. By train 
you leave Dallas 
at eight in the 
morning, arrive 
at two in the 
afternoon and 
there you are 
until the next 
afternoon at 
Immel train time. Lost 
one full day. Except in rare in 
stances, Havens is only four hours 
away from any part of his terri 
tory by Stinson 





While some business executives 
ponder over the prospects of giv 
ing their travelling men wings 
after the war, airminded firms 
such as Air Associates, Parker Ap- 
pliance, and the Magnaflux Corpo- 
ration have already proved the idea 
practical in every respect. * * 


CAP RADIO 


(Continued from page 38) 

for broken wires, test with the ohm- 
meter to see if the antenna has become 
grounded and pray that the trouble 
will be found in short order, especially 
if the Operations Officer has no stand 
by ship available for the next flight 
which is due out in ten minutes. In 
the third place, it is hard to make a 
satisfactory mounting of any type 
intenna in the fabric, plastic and 
skelton framework of civilian aircraft 

Some of the problems which con 


| 
n 


front the average aircraft radio tec 
nician are the puttering pilot who be 
lieves that he has 1 better idea on 
idjusting his radio and anyway wants 


to sec W hat makes it tick, the aircraft 





owner who never believes anything 
serious can be wrong with his set but 
is somewhat surprised when the me 
chanic finds about a dozen thing 
wrong with it after working half a 
day, and last but not least, the pilot 
who picks up a bargain in a radio and 
wants it installed right now but ha 
no circuit diagram or instructior 
manual on the set which was perhaps 
dreamed up” by some other radio 


ham” and is not a standard unit at 
ill. It has worked in the past and will 
work in the future (of that the pilot 
is Certain). He brings it to you with 


none of the wires labeled, hard-to 


a 
get part burned out and perhaps some 
of the parts missing—but firmly be 
lieving in your so-called mystic powers 
as an “Einstein” confidently, he leave 


it in your care. 


Selecting Tubes, Antennae 


No matter how much experience a 
I idio mechanic has, he cannot spot 
the trouble every time and sometimes 
works entirely in the dark, especially 
on composite installations. It takes 
the real “ham radio spirit” to carry 
on in these cases, often with inade 
quate service equipment and _ tools 
But the radio amateurs have always 
done well under such circumstances. 
Some of the greatest strides in radio 
were made years ago under just such 
circumstances while exploring the then 
unknown radio spectrum. 

Vibration is one of the hardest 
things on radios in airplanes. It is 
particularly hard on the tubes but they 
can take a surprising amount of 
punishment. Metal tubes are best for 
aircraft radio equipment, since they 
are better shielded and more rugged. 

The most effective antenna for 3105 
K. C. has been found to be the trailing 
antenna of twisted copper wire which 
is reeled out through an insulated tube 
in the top of the plane and through 


(Continued on page 48) 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR TURRET OPERATION 


Several specially designed Air Associates motors are 
operating gun turrets in many types of United Nations 
varpl ines ‘ . The model shown. which operates the 


yvdraull pump for one of the standard service turrets. 
provides 1! hp. continuous duty with intermittent loads 
of 216 hp. It is designed with a sper ial spiral hevel geal 
reduction to give right-angle pump mounting and conserve 
space: has full ball bearing construction in both motor and 
vear box ... Electric motors for turret operation are but 
ne of the many types of re iable. lightweight motors that 


fy {[ssociates de sions. engineers and manufactures to meet 


; } ; . . 
fhe varted needs of the aircraftindustry .. [Inquiries invited. 


‘ ‘ ¥ ry ™ ‘ . . 
Air ASSOCIATES, 1Nc. : 
TERBORO, N.J.... BRANCHES: CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES. ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 
AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES... SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 192 
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hanic to make radio checks of equip- 
ment in flight to determine how many 
intenna should be let out 
transmitter for 
a differ 


in the tuning of a transmitter on 


nd tune the most 


Ince there 1S 


nd and in the air. A trans 
c nould work better in the ur, 


the antenna then has much greater 
flective height which is important in 


ive 1d10 


Looking Ahead 
\ “new” radio receiver in a CAP 


I one built within the past five 
| on tf mor! han ten 
] | 
\ a it I] in operatin condi 
| ) ot new urcrat 1d1o 
, 
} l nuch too high ind un 
! I I pric ot ll ucn eq p 
{ ] pp rt I victory The 
oT ¢ ” ind re 
n ] a If} the price Tt prewal 
' 
ine I no equipment whic! onc 
I re nign cost 
\ Ho transmitter o ceive! 
' 
1\ 1¢ op trouble pust bet re the 
( 1 1 take-off In that cas 
WJ 
i called away from his lunch 
ne vy be d ing ind 15S 
, 1 
ix the trouble while vou 
( Lily temporary epairs C 
Hately 
l t CAP | 1 ind 
{ ob n 4 if n I but 
, ' 
) uid ViIVe l thing ) 
{ Tre aay Amatet 
, 
et ’ ¢ } Ve 1 } d a t € 
I \ M 
} ’ , t 
r ( 
1d!1o { 
R c L. ] d ] i } 1k 
‘ hy th ( An 
Ly] he pilot | 
| t | ’ ? ry ? 
radio A ing 
Aadio cod I lderstood and 
| » | ) l | 
‘ { und tood d to 
{ P Liect 
c ¢ 
} 1 ¢ rl , 
I ‘ " t c 


ad n 
port +f nigh } th 
flashi the assigned code lette 
AP t eceiving good training 
p them get amateur radio 
I h Va id get nm the 
t \ lio transmitters 
hy 
{ 
Wit ein air transporta 
I ir, 10 18 Sate > Say tnNat 
I b ] » Carry 








aircraft radios, possibly a transce 

type instrument which mounts ; 

transmitter and receiver in the s 

case and uses only one antenna. ; 
The hardest job in aircraft radi : 

to design a really effective instrun 

with a minimum of weight. Bef 

the war, a series of peanut tubes vw 

used with small parts to limit 

weight in some transceivers and i 

ceivers,. However, these tubes | 

proven unsatisfactory in service 

to the fact that they blow out 

easily 


ind become microph ynic. I 
base tubes which lock into the spc 


tube sockets have proven airwort 
but it 18 to b« hoped that some bet 


development in tubes will come 


Alre idy, 


i market which plug 


ifter victory. there are « 
densers on tl 

1 tube stocket This aids in locat 
trouble since condensers cannot bx 
tively checked with ordinary t 


Circuit. 


Some of the familiar aircraft 


terms soon le ned by p | ,a: 
Roger , ror ree ved Wilco’ 


will comply ind 


sition report 


| 
to 5 and a ong ¢ t is | 
lowly 

Civil Aur P ol l » tation 
under Army Signal ¢ ps respons 
ty and the Federal ¢ nmunicat 


(_ommiussion exert 


' , 
the FCC and pilots must have at 
1 Restricted Radiotelephone Operat + 


' , , 
Permit, which is issued by the | leg 
th 
eral Communications Commissio1 . 
cor 
in individual passing an examin ! 
on radio laws, filing a birth certifi bre 
1 1 ni 
with the Commission, being pl " 
1! nc 
gt iphed, fingerprinted ind investig un 
. 2 
is to lovalty to the U. S$ Sut al self 
‘ Ae 
is not new to pilots who have I . 
' Ass 
forms for their private licenses com 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority Req 
1 aca 
The amateur radio fraternity 
point with pridc to those men uu 
CAP who, although they had to 
it home, still carried on voluntar 
the service of their country on ¢ 
Air Patrol active duty under the A 
Air Forces direction and did a 
commendable job considering e\ — 
thing. 
When the medals are handed 
ifter the war is won, there is 
chance of the CAP radiomen get 
one pinned on them. But they 
for none. Keeping up with their 
interest ind at the Same time he 
to win the war is considered re 
enough by most radio imateurs 
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H... is your opportunity to get a Junior Col- 
ege Course in Texas’ oldest Aviation College 
that can be the stepping stone to a brilliant 
career in the global field of aeronautics. 

You can take your choice from the many 
branches of Aviation—major in the subject for 
which you are best adapted, with definite assur- 
ance of a just reward. You can complete your 
unior College Course in 18 months—give your- 
self the foundation on which to build a future in 
Aeronautical Engineering. You may graduate with 
Associates in Arts degree in Aviation. You may 
omplete the course with 90 term hour credits 
Requirements for students to enroll are 16 
1cademic units from standard high schools 


TO THE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 
WHO WANTS A 


COLLEGE DEGREE IN 


In addition to the regular courses in Aeronau 
tical Engineering, Dallas Aviation School and Air 
College offers two full years of standard college 
work covering the usual subjects in freshman and 
sophomore years of a standard college or uni- 
versity. English grammar and composition, history 
and government, mathematics in its various 
branches showing proper relations to Aeronav- 
tical Engineering—courses in physics and chem- 
istry that emphasize the principles underlying the 
mechanics of Aeronautics and kindred subjects 
are included in this two-year literary course 

High school graduates at the age of 16 years 
have ample time to complete this Junior College 
Course before entering military training. Dallas 
















Aviation School and Air College is approved by 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and is accredited 
by Texas State Department of Education as a 
Junior College of Aviation 

Leaders in tomorrow's greatest peace-time in 
dustry—Aviation—will be recruited from the 


ranks of those who prepare :oday. No Junior 
College offers you advantages superior to Dallas 
Aviation School and Air College—loceted in the 
Aviation center of America, where Aviation in all 
of its phases is at its peak the year ‘round 

Prepare for tomorrow today—get your avia 
tion education in the great Southwest. Fill in the 
coupon for catalog and full information—no ob 
ligation whatever—write today 


ao. DALLAS 





DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
AND AIR COLLEGE 
C. A. A. Approved Ground and Fiying Schoo! 
Contractor to U.S. Army Air Force 
For Training Aviation Cadets 
Contractor to British Government 
to Train Royal Air Force Cadets 
Accredited as a Junior College 
by State Department of Education 
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MAJOR W. F. LONG 

Dallas Aviation School and Air College 
Dept. G 

Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


Without obligation, plea-e send your 


catalog to 
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Address 
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.. Definition of mass production... Aviation needs sim- 
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Civilian Planes Invaluable 
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War industries need planes . . . How to keep flying despite the 


pler, cheaper airplanes for mass market... The engineer's viewpoint. 


nd mayor oil companies use all 
slay s regularly n their busines ind 
did so tol years bef or« the Wal It 
< irplanes were valuable wh« 
ther was no lo d on normal peace 
time transport facilities, then today 
those uirplanes ire invaluable 
Now th thought has occurred to 
h per! ip the vovernment did 
d ill of the material ind il] ot the 
to ul 1 Ind ill 7 | h 
pOW juired to make ich parts 
< whol replace nent aircral 
na recently been told of a 
I or thi it would seem to 
tl if belief In one larg repa 
! there were several hundred en 
vell-known make which 
d to tl Army and which were 
for overhaul. They remained on 
floor tor many months and we 
I 1 abo it « day to the shop 
H old us they could no 
part iithoug! they had made 
tfort to do so Hi vy wa 
ent contract ro il 
ind « nes pe t only ) or {VU 
) p e p rt luTtac « Ot 
i \ enrin A il use LOO pel 
sare pa in a Tew hundred 
yur hich time may b put on 
only a few months. Ap 
parently the Army did not see fit to 
chanye its i tructions to the manufac 
ers » tl instead of having sparc 
: el , | 
p oO repall thei enzines, tney 
il ply inserted new enyvines., Well, 


t t is fine except the old engine only 
required a few spare parts whereas 
t new engine required 1 complet 
parts. If materials are critical, 
it seems to us it would be better for 
the Army to repail those engines with 
spare parts ind Save the extra expense 
of all of the hundreds of engines lay 
ine round some plac« iwaiting only 
1 Tew small parts. 

We have seen a lot of times when 
just one or two parts off one or two 
engines would have fixed us up first 
ratc SO that we could have continued 
our business This spare parts busines 


is so critical and the necessity tor our 



































































airplane is SO great when we do need 
it, that we purchased a crack-up the 
other day and have put all the parts 
in storage simply to guarantee that 


we will be able to kee p on flying 


* a * 


Mechanics Getting Scarce 


some years ago, as tar as possible, 
we avoided the smaller fields since they 
usually did not have iny mechanical 
service. Now, some of the larger and 
better known municipal lirports 
1round the country do not have iny 
mechanical service available. One of 
our friends has just returned from a 
trip in which he had some mechanical 
difficulties, had to do all the work 
himself, was delayed a good many day 
on a trivial matter and was very much 
impressed with the necessity of some 
cure for our mechanical problems. W« 
have no immediate suggestion for the 
Weviation of mechanic difhculties but 
suggest if you can keep your airplane 
wel! inspected and maintained at your 
local field, that will do as much as any 
thing else to insure that you go on 

trip and come back without difh 
culties. 

There is, however, one ray of sun 
shine in this whole mechanic problem 
With the tremendous number of m« 
chanics trained by the Army and 
Navy, who will return one of thes 
days to private life, we certainly 
should have them in rows hanging 
around every airport in the country 
There never have been too many me 
chanics, although at one period, some 
of them didn’t eat regularly, but that 
was because there weren’t enough ait 
planes. We hope we never sce eithe: 


one ot those problems gain 


* * _ 


We Still Lack Mass Production 


One thing that keeps bothering u 
in going around and looking at som¢ 


of these airplane factories is that ait 
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different urplanes 
ing manutactured for the war. It 
thout saying that 


complic ited 


otl lay, we were in a B-24 and we 
seen is n uch machinery 
iding a pow house, 

t d B-24. How they ever 

expect a twenty-one-year-old two-year 

tudent to fly one of then and manage 

tna s ff is b yond Our imagination 

However, the in pression we got trom 

looking it it Was that somebody started 

long time ago with 1 notion ind had 

en adding to it ever since. Perhaps 

now would b« th« time to Start over 

espec uly on civilian aircraft for the 

rut nd tart ma the thing 
' ' , 

I miy t ¢ mp ications that we 
»I i l bsolute minimun 

Perh | ot you remember the 

) nanutactured 

, ) | t | \ h ] nol 

un l 1v¢ to cont ol by 

t least twi { no present auto 

nobil 

A « ad ib] pluncation could 

b nent Che instru 

Duy ! f | ly nn 


p tic tri ind come out 
, : 
I oO t could be mad 
Se 
< cil Der i if presen 
m< | rac l 1S Keely that son 
’ 1] } 
| » CtIOn aC uly nas 
( 1 instrument bus 
due to tl fact that production 
cd bD ma the ilm of 
, << - 
l I istrumen Duiiders a 
' , 
t \ ig All the small parts such 
, 
crew pinion ele c yuld be made 
c I { ma production methods 
How e il uM { e still 
CO pie 1d dec ec and a con 
] | 
l imo It handwort Stil 
W | ly ¢ 1 reate 
f t could b ninated by 
c ré sign 
Although some of our work hasn’t 
' 
1i¢ ed ve nay uway believed 
t ne neasure oft 1 true enginec! 
' ' 
\ 1 his ability to achieve the ulti 
' mn! _ Tl] ‘fT scaall 
e in simplicity mis Can usually 
lone on the drawing board if 
| 1 
t I s placed on tn prob 


chiet en 


n | 1 irgc urcratt company 
meti go with reference to the 
ype of engineering he did. He laugh 
ingly admitted that in the early days 
he had been torced to a certain type 


kind, 


| 1 ' 
e might say, the lack of ma 


| 
of engineering because of the 


plant He had to use 
possi 


engineering 


C urrently 


they ire 
outfits. The 







































































ran largely to welded-up assemblies 


ibout 


We talked to another engineer 


a similar situation in a different fac 


tory that had been fairly well equippe: 


with machine tools. Their engineer 


ing ran to machine work predomina 


ly and we have been thinking eve 


ibout the lesson to be 


since 


from those two situations. To a smal 


extent, we have already been putting 


those idea into practice in some of ou! 


own efforts and have found that it is 


better to do engineering, using 


known methods wherever they seen 


most ipplic ible and efficient, and then 


| 
ind find someone who can do 


cu out 


the kind of work on the part that 


r 
we need is required 


The Wal has given tremendous en 


phasis to this new method of c 


ruction, which has becom« p ypul 


known as subcontracting 


Many of the 


1utomobile \ yMpanies 
cted tor 


years, as did ll 


industries to a certain extent 


However, they have never ha 


ittitude about subcontracting that we 


now find It is quite pos ible that the 
urplane of the future will bs prac 
tic illy ill subcontr icted ind only a: 


sembled in one local plant, which 


would introduce all manner of inno 


vations into the design 
Chis is still a more or less specialized 
vorld and ¢ ich person ind class seems 


to lean rather to doing things of on 
' | 


sort or at least Keeping 


1 


within a fairly 


well-defined field. | nzineers, however! 


do not have to do that and if aircraft 


plants would turn their enginecring 


departments loose with the proper in 


structions and then set up and follow 
up with a proper outside production 


department, we 


rathe r marvelous things. 


might expect some 


Incidentally, the government has 
set up several aircraft plants that have 
85 per cent or more of all their parts 
shipped in from outside sources. Sev 
eral large privately owned plants do 
one plant having produced 


$41.000.000 worth of 


likewise, 
85 per cent of 
uirplanes in subcontract plants out 
side its own W alls. 

One interesting phase of the outside 
production business is that some of the 
that their 


manutacturers hav e tound 


subcontractors can actually produce 


a lower cost than they 


heir own 


better parts at 
formerly produced them in t 


plant. 
We think that by 1950 there may be 
some really marvelous new airplanes 


ivailable, especially if the war would 


have been completed for several yea 
that time. 


before Anyway, we are 


voing to stick around and Watci 














The Rectangular Course 
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By GEORGE R. CLAY 
ed just as we do yur regular trafhc 
at n I i forty-five-d gre 
ingle This approach is made down 
vind 
As we proceed downwind, we have 


ittle to do except keep our prope 
stance ind plan ror the first turn 
This turn is important and holds the 
ey to our successive turns. We should 
know the ipproximate velocity | the 
our turn by that in 
formation. As we turn to fly crosswind 
ve know that the wind will blow u: 
uway from our field. T iking that fact 
nto consideration, we turn just as we 
reach the edge of the field if there iS 


Wind; later, of course, 1! 


( 
there I no w nd We ilso wish to 
eep our path over the ground ninety 
legrees, but as the wind is blowing us 
away from the edge of the field, we 
vill have to correct for this wind by 
} in mo s ices more than 


lnety degrees We have to nose oul 
ship into the wind to counteract for 
this drift 

We come to our next corner ind if 
ve have held our track perfectly we 


' ' 
will make a normal turn into the wind 


to start our upwind course, which 


loes not require any wind drift co: 








































F, 
rection providing the wind is running 
true with our lines. Our next turn 
will be downwind for another cross- 
wind side. This side is exactly opposite 
to the downwind leg. We find a nine 
ty-degree turn is too much, so we re 
duce our degree of turn as much as 
we increased it on the downwind side 
As the wind is forcing us down on our 
field this time, we delay our turn so 
that at completion of the turn we find 
that we have delayed the beginning of 
it sufhciently to counteract for the 
wind’s effect of blowing us toward 
our field. 

A little hint at this point regarding 
the bank in our turns will help con- 
siderably, as it will be true in your 
work as you proceed. Our turns are 
banked in proportion to the strength 
of the wind. In turning upwind the 
stronger the velocity of the wind the 
shallower the bank, conversely, in 
making downwind turns, the steeper 
the bank. 

We have completed the circuit of 
our rectangular field and we go im 
mediately into our next maneuver- 
S” turns across the road. 


The “S” Turn Across the Road 


Upon completion of the rectangular 
course, we are in the correct position 
to begin our “S” turns. The CAA 
recommends that they be started from 
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, downwind position. The Army likes 
them started from the upwind side 
But as we are working toward a CAA 
icense, we will do our maneuvers th« 
CAA way. The size of 
should not be too large. Of course the 
larger we do them the harder they 
will be to fly. The Inspector is quite 
ikely to be a very busy man so we 
will make moderate sized loops and 
save as much of his time as possible 

Flying downwind after we turn left 
ut the completion of our rectangular 
course, we again come to the road ex- 
tending from our cross-roads. The 
nstant we reach that road the wings 
ire limed up exactly parallel to the 
ad and we turn to the left back 
tOW ard our cross-roads using not ove! 


our loops 


3 forty-five-degree bank. Our alti 
tude doing these low sequence maneu 
vers is five hundred feet so we must 
recognize the ruling that no turn over 
forty-five degrees shall be made unde: 
fifteen hundred feet. We hold this 
bank until we are parallel or ninety 
degrees to the wind. The wind should 
be striking the middle of the fuselage 
before we start to reduce our bank 
Should we find a slight crosswind while 
loing our low work this wind relation 
ship to our turn is even more im- 
portant. 

Gently, almost 
educe our bank using as fine a co 
dination as possible. This bank re 
luction should be estimated by visual 
eference to the ground as our half 
ops should be true in our track over 
he ground. As we reach the road 
ve should be flying directly upwind, 
» our bank is almost imperceptible 
vith finally none at all as we cross 
he road. Our wings should be ab 
olutely parallel to the road again and 
vithout any hesitation we should start 
yur turn downwind to finish the loop 
m the other side. We accomplish this 


imperceptibly, we 
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turn using a bank course as shallow 
as the wind is strong, usually about 
the same degree of bank being used 
that we finished the preceding loop 
We hold this bank until the wind again 
trikes our fuselage in the middle at 
which time we reverse our movements 


bank, as 


turning down 


nd liohrl n . 

und slightly increase our 
| 

we are now actually 

wind. We again approach the road 


with wr 
with oul 


position being exactly over 

the cross-roads coming out of our bank 
7 1 | 

rather sharply so that our fuselage 


is horizontal to the road directly under 


us and our wings parallel to the road 
the downwind road. (See Plate 


Crossing 


> 


Should we have an absolutely calm 


day with no wind, our bank will be 


, iste 
the same at all times. “S” turns al 
, 
though simple to understand and look 
;, 
t in the diagram, are most complex 


and more difficult to execute properly 
than any in the low sequence. This is 
especially true for pilots who have had 
many hours and who have done a great 
deal of cross country work 

Its purpose again is to demonstrate 
the effect of the wind on your plane 
ind increasingly to command your at 
tention away from the plane. To make 
the exact half-turn requires not only 
fine co-ordination but a good eye. If 
sug gested 
ibove, you will probably find that 


your banks are made as 
those half turns will be done a great 
deal better by the airplane than you 
could do them on a blackboard or 
with pencil and paper. 

If the day is rough be sure and con 
trol your “bumps” with slight touches 
on the Under no circum 
We find 


most tension W hen doing low work. 


rudder. 
stances “jiggle” that stick. 


With the stick churning around the 
cockpit the 
knows you are ground shy and will 


Inspector immediately 


again grade you accordingly. If you 











have picked a good place to do your 
work, you should be at sufficient alti- 
tude to execute a possible forced land- 
ing at any time. So relax and let the 
plane do most of the work. 


The Number Two Elementary Eight 


As we finish our “S” turns we should 
be aimed at the exact center of our 
cross-roads and immediately our wings 
ire lined up we go into a medium 
bank to the right or left exactly as 
we did in our “S” turn downwind. In 
fact, our eights are no more than our 
“S$” turns executed in our previous 
exercise joined together. We will at- 
tempt to execute an exact circle over 
the ground and to do this we have 
to manage our banks exactly as we did 
in the “S” turns. We will hold our 
initial bank in the same manner so 
at the completion of the first half we 
will again parallel our wings with the 
road. The idea here is to hold our 
altitude at five hundred feet through- 
out the turn and to train ourselves 
igain to fly with our attention away 
from the interior of the plane. 

As we complete our first circuit we 
again find ourselves exactly over the 
cross-road where we immediately roll 
into a medium bank into the opposite 
side. As we complete this circle we 
have visually determined how we are 
going to execute our next maneuver, 
the Number Three Elementary Eight, 
with the least loss of time and effort. 

A good pilot is constantly turning 
his head and thinking ahead. We re- 
article by Dale 
Carnegie, where he quoted the son of 
Eisenhower as saying that 
‘his Dad was probably so successful 
because he thought ahead of any possi- 
ble occurrence.” A _ good pilot is 
trained in just that way. 

We are positive that in our flight 
test we will receive a forced landing 


cently noticed an 


General 
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Eights on Pylons 
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Heinrich is afraid. 

Once he goose-stepped the gory road from 
Poland to Paris. Once he sang “We're Sail- 
ing on England Tonight”—and believed it! 

But now he is afraid. Now he knows that 
fear is no respecter of foxholes. 

Why is Heinrich afraid? 

Because—out there in the darkness of his 
dirty, dank hole in the ground—he knows 
what it is to listen for an enemy he can’t 
hear... to look for an enemy he can’t see... 
an enemy that, any night now, may come 


stealing out of the sky in their giant gliders. 
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Fear is no respecter of foxholes 


Here at WAcO where these gliders were 
designed . . . and here, and in the fifteen 
other plants where they are being manu- 
factured under WAco’s design and engi- 
neering supervision . .. we're working 
night and day so that Heinrich will not long 


be afraid ... so that Heinrich will not long 


be—period! THE WACO AIRCRAFT Com- 
PANY, Troy, Ohio, U.S.A. 


WACO 


AIRPLANES 
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THE SEQUENCE 
(Continued from page 54) 

cuit is for the purpose of holding that 
altitude and our pylon simultaneously. 

It has been taught in various sec- 
tions of the country that the easiest 
method to hold our pylons was to 
hold our bank constant and to jockey 
the plane around the pylons by the 
use of elevator, in other words, by 
porpoising up and down. This ac 
complishes our purpose but most In 
spectors become choleric when a stu 
dent does it. Should your day be gusty, 
it is permissible to relax slightly on 
your elevator so it is not noticeable in 


the general reaction of the ship. The 





5 ightest relaxation on the elevator 
when you first turn on the pylon and 
have the wing tip in perfect position 
will do a great deal to stop your bank 
ind hold you in position 

Now, if your pylon should race 
thead, your bank 


s too steep. So 
to catch up with the pylon, you ease 
ip on your bank, inticipating the ac 
tion of the ship so that as you catch 
up with the pylon, you won’t forg: 
ahead of it and have to correct your 
bank again. Conversely, if you find 


ting al 


your plane ge 1g ahead of the pylon, 


t 
you steepen the bank to slow yourself 
down. Do not speed up or slow down 
by using your elevators 

Now you are concentrating heavily 
on what you are doing. If you have 
thought ahead, you are executing these 
pylons over favorable forced landing 

terrain. When you are rudely inter 
rupted by the Inspector’s calling for a 
forced landing, you are prepared to 
] 


make a perfectly safe approach to the 
1 


terrain below you. You 


re the person 
“ ho pic ked th cross roads in thie first 
place, so you have everything in your 
favor 

At the altitude 
Pylon Eights, we are not allowed to 


you are doing these 


do over two ninety-degree turns and 
those banks must not be over forty 
hive de grees, sO you see that tip we gave 
you at the end of our “S” Turns is 


now coming in handy 


Forced Landings 


Forced landing procedure is the sub 
ject of considerable controversy. Two 
people rarely can agree as to which 
one of several available fields might 
be the best to select Here are a few 
pertinent rules of forced landings but 
your own experience and judgment 
must augment them 

The cardinal rule is Do not fly 
over terrain where a forced landing 
it any moment can not be made.” This 
rule holds good even though your pro 
posed cross-country trip will be twice 
is long if you “‘go around.” 

While riding W ith the Inspector, vou 
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are constantly watched to see if you 
are checking the terrain under you for 
safe forced landings at all times. 

We have completed our Eights On 
Pylons or are about to complete them 
when suddenly, as we are concentrat- 
ing on our maneuver, the Inspector 
pulls the throttle—the signal that a 
forced landing is to be made. 

The previous preparation made with 
this in mind goes back to the first turn 
of our Number Two Elementary 
Eights. As we did that first turn on the 
side of the cross-road, the most favor- 
able landing area was situated. As we 
completed our Number Three Ele- 
mentary Eights, we took leave on the 
side we made our first turn on. 

We land into the wind if possible. 
The ground should be fairly level. If 
we are under five hundred feet, we do 
not make over ninety-degree turns and 
those turns should never be banked 
ver forty-five degrees. 

Should our selected area be sloping, 
we might, if it is fairly steep, decide 
to land downwind and uphill or if 
the slope is shallow, we might find 
our most favorable landing can be 
made crosswind and cross-hill taking 
in the diagonal of the field. 

What we must always remember 
and practice is the correct gliding 
ingle of our plane. It must be brand- 
ed into our subconscious mind that 
it is never possible to “stretch” our 
glide. I have had many students ask 
me just what “stretching” a glide 
means, and feel the question should be 
answered so everyone will know. 

“Stretching” a glide is the inborn 
action of a pilot, who, without think- 
ing of the final result, raises his nose 
on the last leg of his landing, believ 
ing he will be able to get more dis 
tance by flattening his angle of glide 
which invariably results in a stall and 
usually a spin, particularly on a rough 
day when bumpy air is predominant. 
Should the stall occur as the result of 
1 vicious thermal, one wing will go 
down, and in a stalled position with 
our controls sloppy, we must be very 
expert to recover at two hundred feet. 

To those of you who are really inter- 
ested in safe flying, I recommend an 
irticle written by Leighton Collins, 
in the July, 1943, issue of Air Facts, 
entitled, “Safety In Flying.” Collins 
has carefully analyzed the cause of 
iccidents close to the ground and tells 
how to eliminate them. The article is 
expertly scientific in approach but 
written in a smiple style any student 
will be able to easily comprehend. 

Our Inspector will not allow us to 
go much below two hundred feet on 
our simulated forced landing as that 
altitude is low enough to prove our 
technique good enough to insure first 





CAP RADIO 
(Continued from page 48) 

the radio amateur who developed the 
radio art before engineers had the fore- 
sight to make advancements in the 
field of electronics. We can see that 
aviation, too, is making great advance- 
ment today and know that radio and 
aviation are going hand in hand for 
new horizons in the air-minded world 
of tomorrow. But both must be care- 
ful that red tape and regulations nec- 
essary in wartime are not continued 
after victory. This can be done in one 
way by organization in a strong league, 
such as the American Radio Relay 
League, for radiomen and similar or- 
ganizations for pilots. 





the safety of our own lives and, 
second, the safety of our aircraft. 

When the Inspector shoves full 
throttle, you immediately go into a 
shallow climb exactly as you would 
when taking off, climbing to the same 
altitude you did when taking off at the 
airport, namely, 400 feet. You then 
make a ninety-degree turn to the right 
or left, as your judgment dictates. 
Here again we think ahead and scan 
the terrain on either side of us. We 
don’t want to make a foolish mistake 
here and turn over or toward bad 
terrain. Should you make such an 
error, the Inspector will give you an- 
other forced landing to point out the 
foolish thing you did; and maybe feel 
your lack of judgment is cause for 
failure of the entire flight test. 

After turning to the right or left 
you again gain altitude in the same 
manner you did when first leaving the 
airport by ninety-degree climbing 
turns until you have reached an alti 
tude of 1,500 feet. We have again 
“thought ahead” of our airplane and 
our sequence and have maintained ou: 
direction in such a way that when we 
have reached our desired altitude, we 
find ourselves crosswind, flying toward 
a road running up-and-downwind so 
that we can start our series of turns 
over the road into the wind. In order 
not to lose ourselves, we have climbed 
along and above the up-and-downwind 
road over which we did our low se 
quence maneuvers. 

(Next Month—Conclusion ) 





Stinson AT-19 is used by RAF 
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THE TOUCH QF TOMORROW 


in THE PLANES 


Reunion on the Field of Battle 


ee These are Fairchild alumni—fighting men 
from Norway, Canada, the U.S. A. 
fhough they come from different parts of the world, 
ese skillful warriors of the United Nations Air Forces 
ve much in common. 
lypical of thousands of fliers on every fighting front, 
h was given an intensive course in a Fairchild Pri- 
iry Trainer as one important step on the road to 
nning his wings. Their meeting upon some distant 
field is virtually a reunion of “old grads” of the 
me Alma Mater. 
lt is easy to understand why the Air Forces choose 
rchilds for primary training. 
There is the element of added safety. For example: 
ick take-offs and steep climbs can be performed by 
vices in a Fairchild Trainer without danger of stall- 


BUY U. Ss. 


“Fairchild Aircratt 
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WAR 


BONDS AND 


Hagerstou n, 


ing, which caused so many fatalities in the last war. 
The trainee, behind a 175 or a 200 horsepower Ranger 
engine, just “pours on the coal” and he’s quickiy in 
the air with a lot of runway to spare. 

And when it comes to acrobatics, which give a trainee 
an intimate feel of the controls and teach him instinc- 
tive flying, a Fairchild is the answer to an instructor’s 
prayer. No need to crush the student’s confidence by 
telling him not to dive at high speeds. Just teach 
him all the tricks in the bag, with the full knowledge 
that safety has been built into every inch of every 
Fairchild Trainer. 

Maneuverability with great safety, and rugged landing 
characteristics—for which all Fairchild trainers 
are famous— provide the foundation stone of Fairchild’s 
“touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


STAMPS 


Jivision of Fairchild ng e firplane Corporation, 


North Carolina 


Maryland... irlington, 
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OLD 927 AND HER CREW AT REST is a familiar sight at many airports. Production 
men frequently run tests on new gadgets and modifications with the speedy Express 
while Barbin shuttles executives back and forth across the nation. Barney is in the 
center above, talking plans with his crew. Co-pilot Gene Parrott and 
Flight Engineer Bob Kleinhans. 


ONE-MAN AIRLINE 


Contini 29) 
Barney pretty well missed his barn 
storming. Collector of rare old albums 
whic h show that he now has ab rut 
15.000 hours. h irned to fly at 
Brooks Field, Texas, in 1917. Behind 


him were those years of dirt track 


driving, of barnstorming around the 
country with an automobile racing 
team. In 1920 he quit, went with 
the Marmon Con pany, worked on the 
“little eight.” It was the first of the 
high peed eng Gasoline engines 
couldn’t turn over that fast, they 
said. Barney proved they could 


Barney say 


Aviation { business in 1920. 
You had to make a living and you 
vuldn’t do t uirplane.”’ 

So Bart : » knew automobiles, 
engines, met perrormance, his tools 
ind his n up his wings to 
collect enoug! ro vroceries That 
lasted 1 L92¢ Ll) this period, 
he wa mixed Dp 1 the Pike’s Peak 
road races, and several other hazardous 
ind son I itomotive events. 

In 1926 he went back into avia 
tion. Barney doesn’t make much of a 
ru ibout it was during the 


ew years that the news 


onto a cut-throat 


cel com] 
basis lo get coop, any newsreel 
company thought nothing of spend 
ing thousands of d il Those shots 
had to be« in th box 0 | else 

Barney worked for Fox and _ he 
worked for Paramount Barney took 
planes into the air to get pictures ol 
the dirigibl Los Angeles” bursting 
through a smol creen. The pilot who 
laid the smok 1 he’d make a 
right turn in the mot He made a 
left and Barney saw three whiskers 
on his chin which he’d missed shaving 
that morning. Barney also covered the 


irrival of the late Kingsford Smith 


After check n Ku ysford Smith’s 
probable cours« | flew out overt the 
t 

cean to run ti is out of the tank of 
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1 rival in a Cessna who was following. 
The Cessna did run out of gas and had 
to land. Barney got his exclusive shots. 
He got such good pictures that his 
wing put a half-foot dent in one of the 
nacelles of Kingsford Smith’s “South 
ern Cross,” and one of the shots the 
photographer got proved to be a close- 
up of a member of the crew looking 
out of the “Southern Cross” window. 

When the Navy started playing 
with that airplane which hooked and 
unhooked itself from the belly of a 
dirigible, Barney wanted something 
unique in the way of pictures. He 
stalled his Fleet on its tail and his 
photographer cranked a shot of the 
plane being pulled back into the belly 
of the big bag. This maneuver very 
nearly resulted in complications, as the 
dirigible decided to settle at about the 
same time. But Barney got away with 
his skin—and his shot. 

All during this same period Barney 
was flying millionaires, tycoons and 
sportsmen. He not only flew them but 
taught them to fly, gave them con 
fidence in aircraft, and persu ided them 
to buy airplanes for their own personal 
use or for use in their businesses. The 
New York Times became ecstatic 
about the whole thing and ran a 
column on the front page about the 
little fellow with the twinkling eyes 
who sold flying to the big shots. 

One of these men was W. C. Lang- 
ley, investment banker, but no relation 
to that Langley who tried to soar 
over the Potomac with the original 
version of a wing and a prayer. Barbin 
ind Howard Starke, known as “the 
prof,” began experimenting with blind 
flying at Langley’s behest. They 
started trying instrument landings by 
using lights on the ground and ended 
up with radio. Langley financed the 
tests and experiments which Barbin 
and Starke conducted. The two flyers 
staked their necks and they won. They 
had no help from the Department of 
Commerce, the Civil Aeronautics Au- 








thority or any government bureau. 

Later, Barney, with veteran Win 
throp “Win” Sargent, once a CAA 
airlines inspector and airlines pilot, now 
test pilot for Douglas, devoted con 
siderable time to “instructing” each 
other in flying. Out of their technique 
came the instructor’s manual, with 
correct and standard nomenclature fo 
instructors all over the United States 
They determined that a throttle wa 
a throttle, not a “gun,” that yor 
didn’t “pour on the coal” or “give ’e: 
the gun,” but that you advanced the 
throttle. Millions of man-hours of in 
struction have been saved due to these 
standard practices established by Bar 
ney and Sargent. 

It is hard to write the story of this 
quiet little guy who has done so much 
flying. It is hard to put into so many 
words the fact that through his vari 
ous experiments, his sly smirks at the 
Grim Reaper, his vague promotiona 
activities, and his faith in flight, he 
has done a tremendous job. But he has, 
and he has done it with no particula: 
thought of personal gain. When you 
try to put him on paper, you get just 
three words: 

“Barney Barbin, Pilot.” 

You can write for a long time about 
those various automobile companic 
for which he worked in the dim and 
distant past when the world thought 
the motor car was a rich man’s toy 
Barney, studying, testing, experiment 
ing, following in the footsteps of 
father who loved automobiles and be 
lieved in them, played a part in pert 
fecting them. The younger Barbin 
today is carrying on a heritage and a 
tradition. As “the One-Man Airline, 
the smiling, soft-spoken little man is 
not only telling America what th 
airplane can do, but he is going out 
and doing it. Barney does his job with 
the Liberator Express, known from th 
isolated operator of a communication 
station on the plains of Texas to th 
gutteral guy in the control tower at 
La Guardia Airport, who tells him 
“You’re number fourteen to land 
Barney.” 

Barney Barbin and his wings hav 
covered an epoch. He was born te 
years before one of the Wright brot! 
ers flew 453 feet on December 17 
1903. He’s still up there in front, o 
the left side, and the men who fly wit 
him, and trust their lives to hin 
know that he’ll do the job. One « 
the executives who has flown hu: 
dreds of hours with the quiet little gu 
says: 

“Some day, Barbin will have his ow 
wings. Where Barney is going, tho 
things are standard equipment.” 
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No, these are not Russian or Polish 


: Piel 
Ron war orphans. They are right here 
eX mec 





at home. Their father, who A merchant seaman has been yA 
was an automobile mechanic, 


. “9 dragged back to life from of 7 ‘A 
is in Europe now, repairing anoceanofflamingoil.He / % . 
. American tanks. Their has lost all of the little pos- : 4 
mother wbrdided piant. sessions that sailed with Wi 
Every night they sit here and him. He is given warmth A * 
wait her homecoming — and and comforts and strength 
dinner. Your dollars can sup- to fulfill his desire to 
port playgrounds, equip- “ship” again by your 
ment and care for them dollars. Would you 
through one of your local rather have bought a 


welfare agencies. Would new radio? 
you rather have a new 
sveni m? 
evening gowni Let your heart 
decide 


Let your heart 
decide bai}: 





heart decide 


DOLLARS can be cold and selfish things. Or they 
can be generous, compassionate and merciful. 















Turn over the spending of some of your dollars to 
your heart. It will want to give twice what your 
logical mind intended to give, because your heart 
understands the mercy, the relief and the pleasure 
that these dollars bring. 


Let your heart decide. 
























Remember this soldier? You saw him on the USO 
posters last year. His smile comes straight from 
a USO clubhouse. One of the finest things 
civilians have done in this war is in build- 
ing and supporting the USO. Boys come 
into the army from farms and cities—a 


This Chinese baby didn’t have much, but yester- little lonely—a little homesick. The USO 
day it did have a straw shelter, a crude cradle provides friendship, entertainment 
and two parents to care for it. A screaming Japa- and hominess. Some of your dol- 
nese bomb destroyed them all. Your dollars can lars are spent through the USO. 
bring this baby back to a useful life in the new Would you rather have bought yourself 
China to come. Would you rather have a a few theatre tickets? 


new chair in the living room? 


Let your heart 


Let your heart decide ; 
decide 
uso 
United Seamen's Service 
War Prisoners Aid 


a - Belgian War Relief Society 
{; own ONC British War Relief Society 
zi Ue 4 4 French Relief Fund 


Friends of Luxembourg 


3 on Greek War Relief Association 

OF Yr iF Ss LAZCSE Norwegian Relief e 
Polish War Relief 
Queen Wilhelmina Fund aAt1o1 ) a ar | | | ) 
Russian War Reliet 


United China Relief 

United Czechoslovak Relief Give through your United Community Campaign 
United Yugoslav Relief Fund 

Refugee Relief Trustees 0 OT EE 
United States Committee for the 


Care of European Children 
THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE BW CORPORATION 
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Plane and Worker 
Quotas Cut for NAA 
After Dallas Probe 


Output Near 8,000 
Monthly, But Rate 
Of Increase Down 


I OW! id last mor that U. S. air 
ft pr luc nif i al tf 7,598 
sep i pr yblems in 
inpower, engi materials and redesign had 
I 1 rat t ease from month 
, the al ft 10,000 plane 
44 iy n be 
j 
Exp OWI reterred iw ma 
wer ige as follow La nbe yf 
x p< | ive | i 
] Ad i g has not alway 
< nanag t wh 
I ie 1 tai 3 t ad 
m ta Sup 
: ! 1d It 
. , ' ‘ 
iv } fr 
ur it ind 
" j level ‘ I 
: ar 
if 



















Aeronca Pho 


B-17 ELEVATORS are being built by the 
Aeronca Aircraft Corporation at Middle- 
town, Ohio, makers of the familiar Aeron- 
ca personal plane. Shown above inspect 
ing the first Flying Fortress elevator off 
the line are (left to right) Victor Seeley 
Bell Aircraft outside inspection super- 
visor; Val Baltz, Aeronca plant superin- 
tendent; E. Schmidt, Bell tool inspecto- 
John Friedlander, Aeronca vice president 
C. R. Likins, Bell's district chief of outside 
inspection, and Russell Ebert, Bell tool 
erection manager 


Record Output Planned for Curtiss Commandos; Huge 


Opened A 


New Higgins Factory 
Monthly prod Jules < 


luction schedul ill tor Cu 
(--46 ¢ ind il be far reate 
Insp yp B. S. Wrigl 
1 tr ¢ s-W rig ( i 
i agivi 1d i 
| (-4 ‘ i by Ww p 
i 8-1 wi spa weig 27 


I ‘ I ! I 

I i i t T | 

( t j ( and w 
plant at Buffalo, N. Y., and at Sec. Louis 
Mo., and Louisvill Ky Higgins Aircraft, 


Inc., a i prime contractor in the C-4¢ 
( officially opened a new 
forty-five-acre plant near New Orleans, La 


wher a larec juantity of the Dig transport 


. be prod Hig will a upply 
“ pan I t ( pia 
Bufta 
Military [ tuc 1 and civilian lea 
f Sor paid tribute Andrew J. Hig 
e New Orleans ipt uilde a cere 
narki e opening ahead of lul 
t huge ew factory, w h will emy 
bet Ww 1,01 and «25 pers ] 
f e world’s largest aircraft factories 
George A. Allward, chief aeronautical en 


zineer for the Higgins Company, with F. O 

Higgins, vice president in charge of produc 
nm as alternate, is a member of an executive 
mimitt« in charge f expanding \-46 pr 

duction Col. Orval R. Cook of the AAI 


Convair Enlarging Experimental Plant in Texas; 
New Unit Includes Scales for 150-Ton Airplanes 


$] addition to 

cgzuNn at st 
\ ( solidated 
| Newman 
\ ] ecently 
A 944 € 


sixty feet 

id-test weighing 
lircralt up 

nr ' 

present 


xperiment al 


by t l S. Army Air 
Aw Il uper 
“ t idded 


15 'x300-foor 


building, and will be constructed of steel, 


to the present experimental 


brick and fiber-glass, similar » existing build 


ings, with corrugated asbestos siding sub 


stituted for steel siding Architectural and 
engineering work is under the direction cf 
the Austin Company, and building contracts, 
n a fixed-price basis, will be awarded indi 
vidually, one for $200,000 having already 
beer awarded to the Mosher 


" . 
Dallas, Newman stated 


Steel ¢ Ampany of 


The big Fort Worth plant has been engaged 
over a year on a large-scale experimental 


ject 


head of Schedule 


Materiel Command production divisi 


chairman. John H. Jouett, former head of 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commer tf A 
ca and veteran aviation leader, is execut 
vice president of Higgins Aircraft, Ir 


Personal Planesmen 
Grouped Under ACCA 


Unification of personal aircraft manufac 
turers has been achieved during the last few 
months, as a result of which the Aeronautica 
Chamber of Commerce of America is expected 
to establish a light plane division headed by 
John Morgan. 
included Dwight and Dwane Wallace, Prenti 
Cleaves and Don Flower of Cessna; C. J 
Brukner of Waco, Carl Friedlander of Aeron 
ca, W. A. Mara of Consolidated Vultee, W. T 
Piper and Walt St. John of Piper, J. T. Geut 
ing of General, Carl Squier and Leonar 
Schwartz of Lockheed, T. B. Woodbury of 
4 ulver, Richard Depew of Fair ld 
Harry Schaefer of Interstate Credit 


Curtiss Has 23 Million 
Square Feet of Floor 
Space, 180,000 Workers 


G. W 
W right 


annual meeting of stockholders that “Curtis 


Leaders in the project have 


Vaughan, president of Curti 


Corporation, last mont told t 


Wright has become the nation’s largest pr 


ducer of air power Comparing the rate 


production for the first nine months of tl 
year with the same period of 1939, Vaugl 
Wright Aeronautical produced 
twenty-two times as much aircraft engit 
Airplane Div 
sion shipped twenty-six times as many poun 
Wright Propelle 


Division shipped fifty-nine times the valuc 


stated that 
horsepower, Curtiss-Wright 
of air frames, and Curtiss 


propellers. In order to increase productior 
Curtiss-Wright has increased floor area of their 
plants from 2,000,000 square feet in 1939 

23,000,000 square feet, and Curtiss-Wrig 

employes have been increased from 8,000 at 
the beginning of the war to a current tota 
of 180,000, Vaughan announced. However 
labor turnover for the last year amounted t 
47,000 men and women, and the rate is going 


ip, Vaughan added 
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NAA Phot 


SHARPLY CURTAILED EMPLOYMENT schedules were effected by North American 


Aviation’s trainer-fighter-bomber factory at Dallas, Texas, shortly after the above photo 


was made last month 


Shown (left to right) are Factory Manager Harold Schwedes, 


WPB Vice Chairman C. E. Wilson, NAA President J. H. Kindelberger, and Major Gen. 
Charles Branshaw, AAF Materiel Center Chief. Wilson announced a cut of 10,000 in 


the employment schedule would (1) 


boost production efficiency in the plant and (2) 


remove Dallas from the critical labor-shortage category. 


Pratt & Whitney Announces “Super” Engine as 
100,000th Unit Shipped from Hartford Plant 


\ w and larger Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
, ' — i} , 
w being Duilt which will lead 
1 into the reaim of still higher horse 


and airplane performance Frederick 


1 recently held at East Hartford 
arking ip f e Pratt & 
" ) th I new 
1 j whic ¥ r led, w 
i by Andrew Willzoo chiet engineer 
lesigned ti first Wasp engine, and was 
j j f 


Willian 


added 
Another speak : ‘ H. Ma 
Horner, Pratt & Whitney general ma 
i at hive epowe 
Au ind hund 


25,000 P & W Engines in 
21 Months Is Buick Record 


Buick Motor Division of General Mot 





orat produced 100 Pratt & Whitney 
in s than twenty-one mont Har 
w H. Curtice chief executive f the Buick 
2 ed € i The 25,( } 
ed a iow a r pr duc 

r sepow anufactured 

: j Howe 2 ) : in pr 

# ' it 
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million orsepower since May, 1940 I} 
price per horsepower has been reduced by 
per cent since May, 1940, Mr. Horner stated, 
with a saving of $20,000,000 for the month 
of August alone 
Other speakers at the commemoration in 
addition to Mr. Rentschler and Mr. Horner 
were Major General Roy S. Geiger, USMC, 
President E. Wilson, United Aircraft Corpora 
Brigadier General E. S. Perrin, U. S. AAI 
und Henry J. Cudworth, representing original 
Pratt & Whitney 
Displayed with the 100,000th engine wer< 
first W isp engine and tl < 


employes 


masked new engine 
& Whitney aircraft en 
Mil tary 
and commercial planes powered by Pratt & 
Whitney engin , includ 


ur ancient Wasp-power« i Boeing 40B2 


1! ef 
as well as seven Pra 
WwW in quantity pr ducti n 

n exhibit 


ilso were 


19 


Hamilton Standard Opens 
Another Propeller Plant 


Parts for aircraft propellers are now being 
built at the new Darlington plant of Hamil 
n Standard Propellers division of United 
Aircraft Corporation [The new plant, em 
g several hundred people, began opera 

$ i Tu y i Id s 7 | I na 

pe pla the f be esta 
j Hi Sta la lu ; 


10,000 P-40’s Delivered 
by Curtiss Since 1940 


Delivery of the 10,000th Curtiss (P-4 
fighter plane to the U. S. Army Air Forces 
by Curtiss-Wright ( orporat 1 since July 
1940, has been announced by B. S. Wright 


vice presid nt tf the company 1 ‘ irg 
warplane manufacturing. T l j 
tiss P-40 fighter was‘ identified a 1 P-40N 
powered with an Allison liquid ) 1 eng 
ind equ pped wit! tandard armament t 
50 calibre mac c gun Not cluded 
he total production figure released » 
fighters of the i px t “ t 
sealing fuel tanks j 1 by \ kor 
for famfliarization and pilot train I 
Gertiss P-40’s in combat " k ) 
victory ratio of trom t! ree to tw 
pla lown f every P-4 pa 
ficial / Beside | fP 
fiehters, Cu ss-Wr t al 
building ¢ 46 ¢ i i 
port and A-25 Shrik atta 
tl l S. Art Air | is Ww as 
SB28 Helldiver dive € ul S$O3¢ 
agi J ’ { > 
Nav 

* . . . 
Million-Dollar Building 
Program for American 
Aviation Corporation 

Pp 

Contract has been awarded by tl Det 
Plant Corporation for the constructi 
four buildings and ot r new additions 
used by the American Aviati Corporat 
yf Jamestown, N. Y., and located adjacent 
the municipal airport ther T} new 

lita $, cos g a il r \ 
lollars, include a nga t l tc 
dimensi and g a af " A 

ler « ruction are tax p r tes 
i and € te un [ § i 

i pi ) nex sp 


Interstate’s New Illinois 
Plant in Production 
The DeKalb, Illinois, div 1 of Interstate 


Aircraft and Eng ring Corporatio went 
nto production recently when their first plane 
was test-flown by Wes Hauck Interstate i 
building twin-engined piy wood metal plastic 


Navy trainers 


McDonnell Adds Building 


The plastics division and certain other 
he McDonne 


| 
ved 


manufacturing facilities of 
Aircraft Corporation have been 
a new plant acquired last month in St. I 
The newly-added plant increases McDor 


nanutacturing floor space by 34,0( square 


Lycoming “Power Package” 
Aimed at Bus Market 


The Lycoming Division t the Aviati 
Corporation has developed a self-contained 
“power package combining a x-cylinder 
horizontally IPpose i aircrat ene e wit! 

‘ 


accessories and 
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Hooker 
a ur industrial relations direct i Re 
blic I. H. SPADE has been named 
assistant treasure ft United Aircraft Cor 
poration and assigned the Sikorsky Aircraft 
di n Spade was torn rly an as ant 
| ted general accountan the 
R. H. RODOLI formerly assistar manag 
tft ¢t Pump and Compressor divi f 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, II! i 
Dec ippointed manage following leat 
t R |. MacFarsland Rodolt has been as 
I 1 wit tl compa sinc 1917 ( M 
GEORGI t Y y “ the general 
part t (ard Der i 
Ippo i as " Rodolt G z 
connected w company since }) 
WM. MARTIN GRAMPP as | 
B k Bear Company, In Aviation Divisi 
g ral manager (srampp was I riv a 
tf purchases tor Brewster Aeronautica 
( poration PAUL R JORDAN, get 
anager t Harvill Corporati was 
I vice p den f the company rec 
lan will yntinu as general manager t 
company ( GEORGE EVANS 
| direc t Aur Associat Inc 
I rb N. J : App d a pan 
be tt R nal War Lab Board N 
< p New York and New 
J 
PAUL HEINECK as | Apy i Mid 
SY jraulic ati t B ix Avia 
Led., wi rdquarte N ! 
Sc. I Count M H ck was f 
’ ! » Bendix contra ad at 
H. H. FRIEND, f " 
Sc i Magnet ai t B 
\ at ( > } } b p iad 
< 2 r | urplaneé 
depar f the de pr / 
ft Curtiss-Wright ¢ rporat B hl 
field, N. J CLIFFORD H. COLLIN 
" b named assistant chief engineer t 
K Motor Ir Glendale, Calif. Collis 
as Ct p engineer in Charge ft desigr 
ind development of a new line of Kinner er 
‘ , not yet revealed NATHANIEI 
I WARMAN, formerly chief mari en 
neer of the Marineship Corporat and dc 
gne of one of the fastest rew ank 
¢ has joined Ryan Aer Compa 
i ir t ec et irman W 
| h Chief I co oe 


Fitz Named Advertising 
Director of Sperry Gyroscope 


Justin A. Fitz, 
with the Sperry Gyroscope Company 


connected 


for the 


who has been 








past twenty-six years, has been appointed 
advertising director of the company witl 
headquarters at Brooklyn. Fitz was selected 
by the company in 1929 to supervise installa 4 
tion of the Navy gyro-compass test room for ? 
the Russian government at Leningrad, and 
has made several trips abroad in connection 
with the company’s marine overseas activities 
During the first thirteen years with the com 
pany, Fitz filled a number of official position 
in the marine department, and later iandled 
the advertising and public relations activiti 
Three West Coast Suppliers 
ppl 
Form “AMSCO” Grou 
p 
Airplane Manufac 
turing & Supply Cor 
poration has been ar 
nounced as the new 
managing company 
for three West Coast 
aviation concerns to 
co-ordinate efforts for 
war pr »duction I arl 
Herring, president 
ind general manager 
f the company 
ated tha thir 
ag ge ge 9 B 
companies will be d 
1 1 der th 
ide nan t “AMS 
CO.” Pacific Airmot Manufa 
I Airpla Manutactt 
( porat ind A lane P 
ree associa npa " 
imes and address © tt r ) 
Edward O. I i ant 
retary ] Cd i Ra 
sident; and K. R. Jamis vi presi 
d cha t 
New Aviation Research 
Firm Offers Services 
A group of ( aviation have 
f ed a new compa Aviation Researc a 
Associate R kef Plaza, New York 
( y > p 1 “ i I f ational ar 
jucational c Its a 1 purp 
i i i at cc tralize 
c i J t i ! at | 2 
| : " h i cou | im a 
phas tf avia i at id ing 
irch and ark RK ind exec 
al 1 at 1 : t ween t 
: it ! 1 ] bli ind a ed 
i fr t i adul tion 
popula " rea 
N an V. ( i " and a 
1 i } I Kec 
edi ind 1g ) ure Casey Jon 
well known ” : x Lt Ca 
Ceorge Vaug n i x Dick 
Wathar : " and mete 
logy Lee Wa j nanufacturing af 
maintenance eng r: Reginald Cleveland, 
lustrial adver ina ind a ation ed 


and I 


ville. editor tf A oO 
cipals are Henry W ’ chnical edit 
Charles Grant, dire f special educationa 
j ject Devo Fra 1 1 mews c 

u Dick Mey dito Duar 
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yn by Congress to expedite payment 
ir contracts by the contracting agency, 
adjustments and disputes handled by an 
was advocated by Colonel Bryan 

General Staff Corps, U. S. A., in 

of fifty California 





r iti 
pa companies at a meeting arranged 
Aircraft Parts Manufacturers Associa 
I Angeles recently. Col. Houston, 
being loaned by the Army to the Office 

Prix Administration as Deputy Adminis 
f Rationing, in stating the War De 

attitude said, “We have asked for 
give you 7U per cent f the cost 


Output Award for Douglas 


Long Beach plant of Douglas Aircraft 
if yperation i tha two years 


was awarded the Army-Navy “E”’ tor 


1 achievemen The Army released 
ym hgures on ¢t $27,000,000 plant 
t time, di ing that 2,( (-47 
u ansp s had be buil Prod 
I n Flying I ress¢ } } ) € 
' ' 
I g Bea pla we tr 
Burklyn in Dallas 
( wnt 1 inag t i wily 
1 Da bra fhce of Burkly 
in I Ang s V eng c 2 } 
aC 2 amer devices 
and ng equi I Dalla 





of SHEET METAL and 
TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 


CONTRACTORS TO ALL LEADING 
ENGINE and PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 
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Parts Makers Told War Department Wants to 
| Expedite Settlement of Contracts, Adjustments 


as soon as you can determine that cost We 
want the law to provide that if we have over 
paid you, then you owe the government that 
overpayment plus six per cent.” Col. Houston 
stated that he knew no reason why profits 
hould be 


tion of war contracts. T. T. 


renogotiated because of cancella 
Arden, president 
of the Association, had requested consideration 
of the special problems of aircraft parts manu 
facturers, whose contracts are subject to can 
cellations that affect prime contractors. “There 
are quite a few of these subcontractors who 
still are waiting for settlement after prolonged 


Arden declared 


delays, 


How Doak Aircraft 
Cures Absentec-itis 


Men from the armed forces who have seen 
actual combat duty are being sought out and 
hired by E. R. Doak, president of Doak Air 
craft, Torrance, Calif., not only because they 
ure excellent workers but also to check ab 
senteecism 

Returning soldiers and sailors realize the 
remendous part that products from the sup 


| ] 1 " 
ply lines play and they stimulate interest in the 


’ 
ictual flow of parts to the other members of 


he Doak plant 


J 
ployes that very minute and every part 


T hese men bring h me to em 


yunts. Since maugurating the practice, ab 


senteeism na 


dropped 10 to 15 per cent, 


Aircraft Accessories Eyes 
Automotive Field for 


Products 
Aircratt 


' 
hydraulic eq 


Accessories Corporation will build 
ipment for the automotive in 
dustry and other industries after the war, 
Randolph C. Walker, 


president, predicted re 
centl The firs unit for automotive use, a 


under test in the co 


velopment laborat ry 


Aeronca, Taylorcraft 
Agencies Sought by 
Prisoners of War 


From German prison camps | ave come two 
applications to American aircraft < ym panies 
tor agencies to sell light planes after the 
war Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middle 
town, Ohio, recently received a letter via 


airmail from Lt. George Haller, prisoner of 


war in Germany, stating that he and Anthony 


Ruffel, also a prisoner of war, have completed 
plans for selling Aeroncas in South Africa 
after the war, and questing a twelve-month 
Aeronca contract immediately following peace 
Lt. Haller stated they will have a fully 
licensed service department to handle Aeronca 

hauls and repairs and a training school 


expansion of the sales side of 
Haller 


requested that Aeronca have two of the first 


business is our main object.” Lt 


available for export sent to their 
added that they have already 
South 


Aviation Corporation, 


agency, and 
firmly established the Aeronca in 


Africa” 
Alliance, Ohio, received a similar request, also 


Taylorcraft 


via airmail from Flight Lieutenant A. W 
Matthews of the R. A. F., Canadian prisoner 
a German camp, asking for a catalog 
of Taylorcraft 


of war in 
airplanes, engine performance, 
and radio equipment information. Lt. Mat 
thews requested permission to set up a Tay 


Moncton, New Bruns 


lorcraft agency in 





ait 


Short and Warner On 
Tour of SAE Sections 


Mac Short, president of the Society of Auto 
motive Engineers and engineering vice presi 
dent of Vega Aircraft Corp., began a tour 


of the country’s SAE sections on November 


2 with an address in Dallas before the Texas 
section, discussing “This Business of Aijr 
planes.”’ Also on the program was John A. C. 


Warner, general manager of SAE, who dis 
cussed the Society’s war engineering program 
Harold Schwedes, Dallas factory manager of 
North Aviation and Texas SAI 
chairman, presided. President Short and Man 
ager Warner's schedule called for talks at 
Kansas City Nov. 5, Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 10 
and Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 12 


American 


Gen. Weaver Joins AVCO 


Major General Walter R 
commanding general of the U. S. AAF Tecl 


has become asso 


Weaver, recently 


nic al Training Command, 
ciated with The Aviation Corporation, Victor 
Emanuel, president, announced recently. Gen 
eral Weaver is to be retired from service and 
will serve in a consultative capacity for The 
Aviation Corporati n with neadquart S 


New York 





SPEED AND 
ECONOMY 


We Are Making 
Dies for Many of 
the Leading Ajir- 


SO Fe 


For Cutting Everything — Even Wood 
J. A. Richards Co. ime 

















WITTEK 
AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
DOUGLAS A-20 HAVOCE 





Since the beginning of modern 


aviation Wittek Hose Clamps 
have been known as the stand- 
ard of the industry. Today they 
are being used by the nation’s 
leading military aircraft and 


engine builders. 


















Metal Platin Shoulder Lugs 
g 
new PRODUCTS for Plastics . for Tires 
A new process of metal-plating A new type of tire enablin; 
plastics, glass or any non-conduc fast planes to land on ice an 
announced by Precision snow more safely is announce 
Tube Co., Chicago, Ill. It by Firestone Aircraft Co., Akron 
possible to plate convex and Traction is given by large ste 
concave urfaces, convolutions, lugs whic h grip ice or hard pac ke 
und recesses as if they snow with the firmness of cleat 
id surfaces, in a The tire is adaptable for mud, an 
The company soft snow, packing under the tir 
using this process, giving added flotation and trac 
5 mplified, dimen tion I ugs hitting in the shoulder 
s insured, oils, of the tires are bolted in pla 


Compact Mobile Automatic Rivef, slvents and moisture connot be incvessingn foem theese to & 


° 4 t rb< t t electrolytic times the lanc 8 poss ble on or 
Oil Reclaimer Screw Sorter lectrolyti - i — lings f ; n 
orro bet weer ssimilar metals set of tires, according to Fire 


new method of stone. Known as “Channel Tread 

lly adapted to the tire will be available t 

shielding of private purchasers after the wat 
trostatic and A feature of the new tire 

1s = coil ts adaptability to all-year roun 

sage This is possible becaus 

the lugs used in the tire are re 


} 


movable Merely by ioosening 


. 
New Plastic few bolts, a maintenance 
Board adapt the ice tire to use 
regular landing surface 
} eve yped by 
ngineer ut the U. § 
r Company's Mishawake, New Rivet 
ylant is now in use as the e 
cipal material to support bul Gun Kit 
ealing fuel cells i lanes, : 
pe fuel ce we eg we Cherry Rivet Co., Los Angele 


en because of its light 





has amnounced a new rivet gu 

kit for field service and repai 

' men in heading up Cherry bli: 
without shatter 

rivets A 

cluded in the kit for use of ser 


ice operations where airpower 


rength and ability to 





gunfire at a wide range 


, G-10 hand gun is is 
yjectiles go pierce 


oard, it breaks clean, 


' 
lowered edges that 

— ° not available or time and lab 
sealing of the gaso 





’ , T 
doesn’t allow for the use of con 


2 ’ ; lis nh y de-icer tanks are : 
with phe ; : ne , pressed air. One of the featur 
. n entirel f the plastic board 


is the complement of pulling 


I'G-C RELIEF te ani half the weteke of 
GRINDER eiiiimat. ‘len saniie aeiameencieil heads and accessories for the G-! 
- a. Ce ee ee ee hand gun, made to be used or 


tand strains com 





emergency repair jobs, where 
with metal alloys . 


, ’ c , 
nters se r spire straig . : necessary. 
INKS, eithe piral ofr traight ith relation to weight, accord 





, center drills and pilot drills, ng tot J. S. Rubber engineers 
a Fits any standard t i non-conductor of electri for wartime needs, the U. S. Rub 
I work with unskilled help city, withstands excessive vibra- ber engineers pointed out. Also 


; , , 
Send for Generali Specthcation Sheet! ion ot affected by gaso it can be bent, cut and formed 


line, oils, acids, alcohol or other into many shapes and the U. S 
ACCURATE MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. solvents. Retaining its properties Rubber engineers are perfecting 
1640 S$. HOBART BLVD., LOS ANGELES 6, CALIFORNIA yver a wide range of temperatures important peacetime uses for tl 


he plastic board is highly useful plastic board 
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PROPELLERS OF SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE (MFG.CO.—*"—  — REPAIR SERVICE 


e 15 Years of Propeller Production \ MO, "SE > @ For All Types and Makes of Propellers 


yw 
<> 
| 


— 
e-7 


e 2-7 Days ot the Factory 
« CAA Authorized Station 


e Calibrated and Designed for Maximum Efficiency 


¢ Constructed for Lasting Service 


FAHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WHEN THE LAST SHOT IS FIRED 


American ability zo supply under great 
difficulties wil be proved 


THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


378 INDUSTRIAL BLVD WICHITA KANSAS FAIRFAX AIRPORT 
Dallas, Texas St. Louis, Mo. Oklahoma City, Okla. Tulsa, Okla. Kansas City, LE 
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1EW PRODUCTS 





Portable Seam Mi 


Welder 


Pincer Tool Speeds 
Clip Assembly 


Thermostat 


dget Cabin Open-Blade 


Snap Switch 


y assembly of tens of th { new development in sean A cabin-type thermostat weg! Designed by the Are 
uircraft pipe, tube and welding has been announced by ng seven ounces Duplex typ Co Cleveland, to give 
line support clips may e Progressive Welder Co., De fourteen ounces) is manufactured speed of operation in constructior 
peeded up as much as 67 troit Ic is in the form of an by the Barber-Colman Co., Rock t relays, contactors and aircraft 
| ! by using i new cli Ait-<« perated portable gun wit tord, Ill It was designed tor inding gear contre ls i i 
bling tool produced by Ade which parts that are too big t control of temperature ait ypen-blade, snap-action 
Products of Burbank take to the machine” and other craft cabins and = similar which has been developed by Arc« 
In addition to saving time arge assemblies mounted in sta partments The unit consists engineers A patented 
saves workers, most of thonary nhixtures, can be seam 1 bi-metal coil mounted pring produces a2 positive 
ire women, from extreme welded. The machine has bee: flexing hinge, is spring-suspended action with less than six 
fatigue since thumb designed for use in welding steel n a bakelite base and encom yperating pressure, allowing small 
e-finger become less tired up to two thicknesses of twenty passed in an aluminum case whici coils to be used in relays 
ty of injury finger gauge, including stainless teels can be easily grounded \ rotat e new snap switch. Overall size 
ger ail is also reduced One tf the features of the new ng dial sets temperature ind sya xta”x! Made in 
msists t 1 metal han seam welding gun is a head op n the tront t the Case For pote single or double throw 
wo parts, which are joined rated by an au tor using se applications which requir ind return types 
rum for leverage, plu forty-two cubic feet of air per control of temperatures tha The new switch is also 
ned wire which is attached inute under load Its standard ire served by dual heaters, igned to permit both pre-travel 
e underside of the handk peed is between forty-eight and nstallation is also available and over-travel, and can be 
xtends along the anvil : hity-two inches per minute, using the duplex model It is rated nbled tu nit the needs 
INC standard rolls or wheels 5 amps. at 24 volts Dé builders 
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Precision-made Darnell 
Casters with the DOUBLE 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL 
assure a long life of effi- 








cient, economical service 
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. DARNELL CORP. LTD., 6OWALKERST NEWYORK NY 
LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON. CHICAGO. ILL 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
Aircraft Paris 


Also 


PAINTS — THINNERS — DOPES 
AIRPLANE FABRICS — TAPES 
PILOT SUPPLIES 
MECHANIC AIRCRAFT TOOLS 
AIRCRAFT NUTS — BOLTS — SCREWS 
WINDSHIELD MATERIALS 
PROPELLERS 


Send Us Your Orders for Prompt Shipment 
Quick Service On Everything For The 
Airplane, Pilot, Mechanic and Shop 


AERO SERVICE & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


Municipal Airport 
Phone 9-2142 
BIRMINGHAM |!, ALABAMA 
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greater 


switcl 
rolling 
snap 
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AIRLINES 


Patterson Opposes Bidding 
for International Routes 


All Mail by Air Seen 
as Profitable; Short 
Hauls Offer Big Volume 


T. E. Braniff Urges 
Division of Air ‘Fat’ 





\l ENI ROBERTS i \ 
©. M. M An \ r 
W asl rN tt 
LEE SWIGART list 
ver t New York area ft 
tal & Wester Ar I 

se ling WILLIAM | 
RATH, recently umed = syster trafh< 
ea a arte sdauart 


K 


CILIA BOHANNA, w was aboard the 


City, Me DOROTHY Cl 


Applications 


f Airways, Inc., has requested an 
f f ite tro Amarill 
Okla a 4 » extend » I 
“ ind t Bx 
x ’ yposed would hav he 
from | Angeles at Al 
\ Oklahoma City Tulsa 
f Wa ink Ba I I 


Dallas and Fort Worth, via Arkansas and 
Ok : as be upplied for by Delta Air 
| Delta " ilso asked authority to ex 
! $s appl at tor a route trom Birming 
K us ( Memphis, Tenn., to 
) 1 Fort Wort via Little Rock, 
Musk Tulsa and Oklahoma City 

( Cag ind S t ri Air Lines have filed 
tw t t t New Orleans to Rio d 
| Braz 1 to Buenos Aires, Argen 
" I route from New Orleans to Rio de 
“ i 7 is intermediate stops Ha 
Cuba, Baranquilla, Colombia; San Cris 
Ver " und Manaos, Goyani The 
New Orleans to Buenos Aires route proposes 
it Havana, Cuba; Balboa, Canal Zone; 
Ca ( mbia; La Paz, Bolivia, and Salta, 
\ ( cage ind Southern has pre 
y hled for routes to Mexi Central and 

S America and the Caribbean area 


le Airline I 1 newly-created sub 


Pacific Lines and Texas 








Bohanna 


& Paci R 1 ( 
Acror B ile 
i 4 ik 
| Ss i } 1 
i yf SY 1 ] 1 
Mid-West S i S ‘ 
¢ Fi vi I | > 1, a 
way servic I wa 
rail rvice t uEeh } 
loc al and igh Ait y 
Helic pter v t wee B l i 
New England t Ip] ! 
by Wn | ’ S C " t B 
The lepar | | tior 
helic ypters r . 1 
} mors r { 
is 500 i l i 
I j | 
clude ( \ p 
Springfield, Provid Hartt i, Plym 
New Bedford, § an, F 
Concord, Laconia, Lew \ 
An extension of its t Lx 
Los Angeles, via Grand ] ( i 
City, Utah, and I \ N was apy 
for by Continental A Li ( 
Acronautics Board. (¢ tal has al 
plied for an extensor t servic between Tu 
ind Hobbs, N. M., wit intermediate st 
ux Shawnee, Okla., Oklahoma City, Ok 
Lawton, Okla., Wi i Fa l exas, 
Lubbock, Texas Pre sly ¢ tinental 
hled for exter m of it servic from Ka 
City to Memphis and from Tulsa to Memp 
T he proposed Tul i Me np! is routes W yuld 


via Muskogee, Okla., Fort Smith, Ar 
Little Rock, Ark , and via Jo l 
held, M »., and ] nesbor Ark I Ka 
City-Memphis extension would embrace § 
dalia, Mo., Springfield and Jonesboro 


Application for five air routes all wit 
state otf New Jersey has been been filed w 
the Civil Aeronautics Board by the Airl 
Division of Orto Aviation Corp. of Newa 
The five air route perating express and 
planes, would include Newark, Trenton, Ca 
den, Atlantic City, Cape May and 
other New Jersey < nmunitics A 
service Was alse proposed trom Newark 


Greenwood Lake and Lake H ypatconeg 


National Airlines is f d four ppl cat 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board for ex 
sion otf service from Miami-Jacksonville 
Kansas City, via Atlanta, and from Mem, 
to Detroit, via Charleston, W. Va., Akron 
Cleveland, or Columbus and Toledo. Nati 
asked for four separate routes from Jack 
ville to Washington, and also filed for r 
from Jacksonville to Pittsburgh and Chic 


via Charleston 
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LVER-PLATED Fuse Clips 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 


LITTELFUSE Silver-Plated 
Beryllium Copper Fuse Clips! 


SILVER has the highest electrical 
and thermal conductivity of all 
metals. It has the lowest resistivity. 
Kven the oxide of silver becomes a 
onductor. With silver-plating, 
Littelfuse Beryllium Copper Fuse 
Clips are brought to the greatest 
fieiency in all factors. 


CONTACT RESISTANCE REDUCED 
APPROXIMATELY 20 PERCENT 
Kesults for comparison have been 
obtained under severest conditions 
f actual service as well as many 
laboratory tests. Littelfuse silver- 
uted Be. ¢ ‘u. clips consistently show 
this lowering of contact resistance, 
against that of clean nickel or 

dmium plating. 


(Another Littelfuse improvement) 


Oxides of all other metals are of high 
electrical resistivity. Silver plating 
practically eliminates the effects of 
oxidation. At extreme temperatures 
(300° C.) silver oxide film resolves. 
leaving a residue of pure silver. Silver 
sulphide, formed in high humidity, 
has much lower resistivity than sul- 
phides of other metals. 


ADDED TO ANTI-VIBRATION— 
STRENGTH—FATIGUE RESISTANCE 
Characteristics of Littelfuse Be. Cu. 
Fuse Clips have long been familiar 
to engineers: extreme anti-vibration 
factor, high tensile strength, high 
modulus of elasticity, spring quali- 
ties equal tosteel. Fatigue resistance 
is well above 40,000 p.s.i. Grip is 
triple that of the best phosphor 


bronze. Without silver-plating Littel- 
fuse Be. Cu. Clips showed heat re- 
sistance up to 200° C, 

Vow with the use of silver their elec- 
trical conductivity is increased to 
the greatest practicable degree. Cor- 
rosion is no longer a factor. Extreme 
temperatures offer no problem. Stra- 
tegic metals are conserved. 

ill Littelfuse Be. Cu. Clips are now 
silver-plated without extra cost to 
users, unless specifically ordered 
otherwise. 


SEND FOR TECHNICAL BULLETIN 
Full engineering data, drawings and 
tables on Littelfuse Be. Cu. Clips 
and Screw Terminals available on 
request. Write or wire 


LITTELFUSE Incorporated 


200 ONG ST., EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


NOVEMBER, 1943 


4757 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








B K R EVIEWS amapery, Ot S Washingion Squar Phila 
lelphia, Pa., price $1.5¢ 


This book contains descriptions and special 





drawings, emphasizing in proportion and shad 
























War Eagles i” Saxon ( 
n-Centur 





ng the recognition fcatures of pl 


idered most important tor recognition Ly 











’ ymbat crews and spotters The drawings of 
| : B, touc . wenty-four. British, twenty-seve America 
: twenty-hve Gern and five Japanese planes 

“ aed accou ure in three dimensions, showing the out 
Pag Squadt tanding characteristics of the planes from va 
Big us angles. In addition are fifty-two a 
fine canvas fae identifcation test 
’ al rec j 
ard of lake "Er Up Alone, Mister; by John 
, at Hibbit nd Lt., A. C. as told to F. I 
bit yj f if ‘ f i t ) VW hit tle ¢ y H MSE 
j k Grau-H Buildi New York 18, N. Y 
it | s s 
lat The first-person story of Jack Hibbits trom 
1 é e \ for Army Aviatior 
( [raining became pilot of a 
B-24 Liberator bomber with all the trial 
Aircraft Identification for Fighting urd work humor and thrills of his progress 
\irmen ‘ I V4 One of the refreshing notes of this down-to 
Plan l art nside account of Hibbits from a 
Mock gadget to a thoroughly trained 























































FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 


ew and different book—a must for every 
Flight Instructor, and a book needed by every 
student Printed with the new easy-to-read type 
and with all flight maneuvers fully illustrated 
This book shows the new “series of turns” and 
series of eights” Here will be found standard 
methods of flight instruction with explanations of 
flight maneuvers in primary intermediate and 
advanced training 


Other new features include flight examiners 
and methods of grading A new section covers in- 
by ormation concerning Load Factors. Typical flight 
CHARLES A. ZWENG instructor's examinations ‘“‘multiple choice” are 









Author of yvered in the last section. 480 pages handsomely 
Radio & Instrument Flying,” Et« bound in blue leatherette with gold letters Price 
$4 postpaid or C.O.D 
OTHER OUTSTANDING AVIATION BOOKS 
COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS tructor Ratings Excellent f class 
New A Training fully vork Covers Navigation, Meteorology 
examina Aircraft and Theory of Flight, Engines 





wit} rift off rse and alternate nd ¢ | Air Regulations. 1943 Edition 
sirport 1 t and solutior : ) postpaid or C.O.D 
, ee GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING 
“ . =i - - ; Ais A Ey Contains Multiple Choice examina 
ae : . blist tions on Navigation, Meteorology, Air 
gir : . 2 % , eraft and Theory of Flight, Engines 
+ -_ und CAR. Nomenclature and aviatior 
lictionary in back of book It's new 
RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING and different. Something you cannot 
hw ¢ : 4 ge | ructor, U. S afford to be without. $3.00 postpaid 
4 ‘ . ‘3 Edition covering Or it may be purchased in combinati 
w ny nt ter Written espe th Ground Instructor” for $5.00 
‘ ‘ ¢ for gove 
— Sear ; 1B. onto NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of 
ald neg "7 ad t bans Perm “ ir mmerce type) is necessary for al 
ae oe Met ’ R oO t problems involving drift, let-down and 
‘ 7 ~ : , _— - ff- rol se ch di Ite ate port 
et-dowr ff irse and alternate — RCIUGINE aAivernat grt J 
sirport we ; Only $4.00, postpaid problems May be used when taking 
b xamination Complete with large 
4. & E. MECHANICS RATING Air eatherette Navigation Note Book and 
ylane and Eng Mechanics Can yo nstructions, only $4.00 postpaid 
‘ r writt test Send for new 
juiz \ vering Airplanes, Engines AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Meda! Edi 
and Mechancs’ ‘ Air Regulations tion) includes meteorology, just pub 
56 pages f y l trated with new ished, $3.50 
ee ee EE METEOROLOGY: New edition for pi 
Only $ postpaid or C.0.D ts by Lieut. Commander Halpine 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR A new qu $2.75 postpaid or C.O.D 
tex . ering tne pe f the new mul 
, . " ' ¥ - , for flight 1. SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA.- 
tructor rating. 1 trated with die TION by P. V. H. Weems and E. A 
gran $ postpaid r C.0.D Link, Jr. $3.00 postpaid 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written { NEW DALTON NAVIGATION COM- 
he student pre ring for “Ground In PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE - 
1202! Ventura Boulevard 7 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

















bomber pilot, is the praise given to the hard 
] 


working, little-recognized civilian instructors 
Hibbits says, “It is pilots like these two (his 
primary instructors), who hold no Army 
rank, who patiently and conscientiously put 
n long hours each day to lay the groundwork 
for the day when we, as qualified pilots, will 
hit the air in pursuit of the enemy . they 


are doing a real job which is only appreciated 


DY those oft us who have gone through Pr 


nary The Army Air Forces Training Con 
nand co-operated in making the book possibk 
und thirty-five pictures were especially mad 
by Lt. Leslie Bland, AAF photograp! t 





Hibbets, guide to those wl follow } 


Army Aviation Cadets 


lhe Sky’s the Limit, 4) Charles Gi 
bert Hall and Rudolph A. Merkle, published 
by Funk and Wagnalls Compan 354 Fourt 
Avenue, New Yorkr, price $2 

A guide tor young people interested in avia 
tron careers and tor those traimmed in aviatior 


who return after the war to help them find 


their proper place in the aviation field. The 
education, physical requirements and prepara 
tion necessary for each type of job are se 
forth. The kind of work performed by tl 
pilot, the radio expert, the instrument mas 


the maintenance man, the weatherman, tl 
stewardess, and the flight surgeon are de 
scribed. What the jobs pay and where they 
may lead is also explained Helpful informa 


t10n 18 given on where to secure aeronautica 
instruction and of the opportunities ava 
able not only in the commercial airlines bu 
with small airfields and flying schools A 
appendix lists various sources for further 
tormatior 


Joe Foss, Flying Marine, as fold ¢ 
Walter Simmons, published by E. P. Dutto 
t~ Co., Inc., New York, price $2.5 

This is the personal story of America 
World War II flying ace, Joe Foss, now Major 
in the U. S. Marine Air Corps, and his ex 


periences and those of his buddies in Guadal 


anal during the days when Henderson Field 

was only 200 yards from the front lines of 

the Army land forces. The story is told in 

raightforward manner, with the grim hum 
aracteristic of American fighting men. Fo 


emphasizes that the back-field teamwork 


the fighter pilots, who never thought of pe 
sonal scores, except as a revenge for one 
the boys who had “got it accounted for the 
beating taken by ¢ superior mbers of 
nemy 


Studies in Arc Welding . . . Design, 
Manufacture and Construction, edit 
the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foun 


yn, Cleveland, Ohio, pri $1 

A comprehensive and complete collection 
design studies on arc welding as submitted 
unety-eignt papers by tec 1ans and 


gineers in the James F. Lincoln Arc Weldin; 


Foundation’s 1940-42 Industria Progres 
Award Progran It provides engineering 
technical and trade schools with authentx 
arc «welding design applications and welding 


data which may be translated into new appl 

cations. Aircraft, automotive, railroad, water 
craft, structural and machinery are amone 
the fields covered in the book. There are 1,0 

llustrations, many actual photographs 


we lding procedures 


The Aviation Secretary, 6) Quee) 
Hazelton publi bed by McGraw-Hill Bo 
Company, Inc., New York, price $1.5( 

This book is a manual of general aviatx 
terms intended for secretaries in aviation wh 
wish to learn the terminology quickly a: 
the shorthand brief forms for these term: 
It is divided into several sections including 
air navigation, meteorology, aerodynamic 
power plant, radio and communications, and 
covers technical previews, dictation matt 
and lists ot commonly occurring terms 
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NEW LITERATURE 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., 
veland, Ohio, has issued a new bulletin No. 
» covering the improved Cleco Riv-N-Jector, 
signed to “lick the rivet salvage problem.” 


Connecticut 
ommission, Séat 


rd, Conn., offers for 


State Development 
Office Building, Hart 
limited distribution to 
| andsomely illus 


ested manufacturers, a 





ed booklet, “Connecticut Center of 
3tion It records Connecticut’s present 
dership in aviation and stresses the state’s 
1 t skilled mechanics upon whicl 
twar industry Connecticut will be abl 
14 
lubing Seal-Cap, Inc., : West Se 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., has published a 
page Aircraft Tubing Manual to aid tub 
g workers and rvice men in the knowledg 
(merican Screw Products, 0 Ava 
Bou ard, I Ange Calif., has issued 
italog titled Hydraulic Fittings, present 
g¢ some of the products A.S.P. is «¢ juipped 
a Ir n hydraulic fitting 
M macni products are wel 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 


pany . Plast Department irlington, N. ] 
t rece bl ed a 34 aR hand 
h } Pla i « i i plastic 
It describe letai procedures and 

ration essentia t t pr ducti n of fin 

1 a c t $ pla substance 
$4 t ade available upon applicatior 

a busine ‘ Plastics: D 

en 


The Felt Association, Inc., 366 Mad 





Avennu New York N Y “Felt 
2 new booklet written in l 
i t € ayma 
yy of the manufacture and of some of 
nyriad f wool fel Attention 
ed to its any applica as am alterna 
rubber and other priority materials. ¢ pie 
ny be Ota 8 DY addres ing Korbe 


Col we | Public Rela 1s Counsel, 48 
xing Ave New Y K 7, N. ¥ 
Cherry Rivet Company, 23! Winston 
Los Ange 3. Calif., offers a two-color 
wall chart containing all essential informatior 
Cherry Blind R ng operations to inter 
ed aircraft plants, schools, field service de 
and enezit ering department 
Resinous Chemical 


Products & 
t Square, Philadelphia 


advise that 


Hartwell’s new Dural bulkhead hose 





bulletin, titled “Government Specification fittings—AN 846, 848, 849—are avail- 
for Plywood and Adhesives’”’ is available upor able in thread diameters ranging 
yuest on company letterheads 


from 14” to 1%”. These fittings pro- 
vide a thread relief space, one and 
one-half threads wide—between the 
shoulder and first thread—to permit 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 


S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind., has re 


ased 2 revised edition of “The America! 

. < sal fd the lock nut to be tightened against 
- Pag re Cataior € 

e of prod Copies may b a thin bulkhead partition. An extra 


nanufacturer thread allows for partitions of vary- 
ing thickness. 

Harris Products Company, Cleveland 

Duflex Vibra 


' , 
giving complete technical data 


bio, has issued a bulletin on 


aid engineers in designing for correct in 
tallation of tl insulators which are used 





mounting radios and instrument panels in 


rplanes 
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The new bulkhead hose 
fittings—AN 846, 848, 
849-are designed to 
provide an airtight seal 
in pressurized cabins 


EARLY DELIVERY ASSURED 


Special tooling, inspection after each 
operation, and final inspection be- 
fore shipment are enabling us to 
hold close thread tolerances and i. d 
and o. d. dimensions. All fittings, ex 
cept those made from barstock, are 
pressure tested 


We also manufacture the AN 840- 
847 series and are tooled to produce 
fittings manganese bronze as 


well as Dural. 


from 


AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 
Aircraft Production Parts 


3417 CRENSHAW BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, 16° DALLAS, TEXAS: DETROIT, MICH 


KANSAS CITY 


KAN 
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TWO-SEATER P-39 is the latest AAF training development. 


for extra cockpit and controls. 


de room 
remain above wing 


nose fo prov 


Army Lauds Operators 
For Reducing Mishaps 


Loening Optimistic Over 
Glider Trains’ Future 


500 to Attend NATA 
Meeting in St. Louis 


Hundreds Expected at 
Oklahoma Air Clinic 


Bell Aircraft Phot 
Guns were removed fron 
Regular cockpit and contro 
Note elongated cabin 


Naval Primary Command 
Takes Over Schools; 
Air Course Lengthened 


The Naval Air P: 


tak 
1 


Ira ( 


and 


atc CAA-WTS 








AIRPLANE 


LOANS... 


FINANCE 


Buy and Fly 
the Easy Way 


* ONE-DAY SERVICE 
* LOW COST 


Terms to Meet Your Needs 
Capital Loans to Operators 


TOM COLLINS 


Exec. Vice-Pres 
Telephone Central-3626 
1601 Republic Bank Bldg. 


Dallas |, Texas 
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By TONY HAGMANN tie cae se 


up the CAA in D Gene and Roy Dixon ing there .. . Wallace Davis is flying all ov 


talked about the “tundra” country with many the countryside and so is Way Reeves. CAP 
remember whens Af Hudson they are very active Don Crosby id his plas 
training twenty girls for Sweetwater and the lemme see Charlie Sc! was outta 
WASPS Ted Hinton is the Chief Pilot in town, down in Fla. with the Boss and in the 
the commercial school They have 150 stu Lockheed Humble shore gits around. Ber 
dents in the Army program according ¢t Brown of Shell Pipe Line was out of t ofh 
“Mac” Davis in charge of the DAS airport huntir ur ,. I Mec rt t ‘ NY 
’ ad I t A 
Birmingham Alabama we received : 
: : thers | we " 1) ( i 
invitation to a luncheon would have been : 
in t 1 ( 
nice . that the Aero Club gave. Bob Sims a 
und Steadham Acker got Col. Cliff Henderso: Kensas ( VV M 7 
and Major Bruce Gibson, Jr., at the last meetir - af : , j 
of the Birmingham Aero Club. Hendersor " e af che nart - 
seen action with Doolittle in the Medit 
ay u 4 ‘ 
ranean and Pacific and holds many hig ided 
idded privileg 
honors, whik Gibson won honor ul the platform at ‘e) 
, 
Pacific real heroes both . . . this report there’s the humn sctivity of the CAP 
from Harry Hoile, the up-and-coming clut n Sundays ti Tr a 
secretary ol 
in this area, what 
. , : , i ati fl S id N 
Bryan, Texa from t Cardwell Flig . 
ljutan I I Wi 


Academy and Nan Biggs, who read our 
" 


sblication, PROP WASH 


Field Representative friend, we learn of a big program of trainit eer Seem Miieenhtte 
They have trained 200 students in the past rag eels —_— = 
* three months. Seven have private tickets - ny « coun f 
K. S. Halloran, W. D. Harris, Charles Moor Charite Toth’s students keep ; 
I , ( itler Hoppess, Claude Edge, Cameron W t pee © : Pat Flanner . 
M rt Capt and Bill Dryden They have seven privat = - \irp Ma 
N ( Ha ward wned planes m ti field which signed up f Br “ . : id anne 
Pr CAP. During the War Bond drive, the CAP ned und B Or oO R 
lel P ’ sold $56,000, a very nice piece of lettuc vicld _ we Map 5 
; [raining for the WASPS are Catherine Parker No Sere _ * 
v) \ Adel, Orr Mildred Zimmerman, Mary Owen, Geraldi a Club The Gre - 
‘ > 1H. E. Webt Moore, Sarah Sweat, Marie Adler, Ruth Sta October dinner of Kansas ( : 
rN w! ley and Helen Fergusor Nan car ¥ en's Nat uA ‘ uA 
: al attrac little-bitty sorry. ga . P w 
NAA, | ( at | 
W ; Ma Houston, Tex Y 7 t t I K ( ( 
J W H. ¢ ( ingham Airp I by Mr. Irw wa 4 " 
| rb wi nakes portabk angar but 1 t . 
beehive traini ga t Sw wa 
Ss. ¢ w head sweater ga O i Ite B Ww 



































REPAIRS AND SERVICE 
.. . New! 


We offer the finest of maintenance shops for aircraft and 
aircraft engines.in the Southwest, under the supervision of 
expert craftsmen, A and E mechanics and factory-trained 
men. 





Available to every operator or plane owner we have 10,000 
square feet of floor space, $40,000 worth of machines, 
$15,000 worth of equipment, and a large parts stock ready 
to do the slightest repair or a major overhaul. This is not 
a postwar plan... it is NOW! 


Accurate Appraisals 


AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Prompt Service 


rv 4. 1-) bea 





Your ania 


Fort W orth, Texas 





Meacham Field 


(OVEMBER, 1943 
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HELMETS AND GOGGLES 


‘ 2 the Arr The B-17 is not quite 

. regulat as dressy as the B-2 

ng te i but it is heavier and 

ay Bod warmer The visor 

ed hearling ‘ is leather covered 

tbr TT} lor 4 composition This 

f t ; cap will do the job 

t eat! Being at 30,000 feet or in 
ef 101 t! a duck blind 

mit me f) 


B-2 $4.75 B-17 $3.50 


$1.50 A-8 $3.00 A-10 $3.50 


BEATERS “ is a summer typ 


The ikviation gabardine helmet with leather chin 


regulation O. D 


rds Two shearling discs 
each helmet for ear pro- 


ound helmet in moderate 


not the finest helmet made but 
biggest value in aviation headgear 

er bought. It is made of shearling with 
ol fibre High grade leather chin strap 
et discs, but at $3.50 you can afford 


shoemaker put those in for you 
A-8 picture re her l learflight With green glareproof lens 
$15.00. 


\ 
$18.00 


$5.00 


ot atisnied with 


sostage both ways 


Write fo 
covering many other 


Be sure to give Type catalog 
No. and Head Size 

[ prepay postage it 
remittance accon 
panies orde 


nteresting aeronau- 
tical items. 


=A SR & 
602 “UL, Lt! x * Dallas 2, 


Commerce St. 


Texas 








FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE 


New factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00x6 
non-skid 7.00x4. 8.00x4 smooth 2-ply $8.75 
4-ply $10.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4 
new production 4-6 ply, 8-10" and al 
sizes tail wheel tires. New Goodrich 6x2 
solids $1.45. Big stock Tires, Propellers 
Spark Plugs, and Batteries. Rush delivery 
in any size, supplying many of the largest 
operators at lowest prices. Shipment 
Cc. O. D. Inspection allowed, guaranteed 
merchandise. 


SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
specifications for your engine. New B. G. 
Champion, A. C. in stock. Immediate de- 
livery. Reading Aircraft batteries—Sen 
senich Propellers. Operators’ discounts. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











HUNT. . FISH. . RELAX 


Get Your Vitamins the 
“Out-of-Doors” Way at 


HEART 0° HILLS INN 


Located on the Guadalupe River 
at Hunt, Texas, sixteen miles south 
of Kerrville, in the healthful, pic- 
turesque hill country, this friendly 
inn offers every facility for recrea- 
tion and rest. 


Horseback riding, Outdoor and In- 
door Sports. Comfortable Rooms 
and Cabins with all Modern Con- 


veniences. 


Beautiful Surroundings, Excellent 
Food, Reasonable Rates, Pre-War 
Service. 


HUNTERS’ PARADISE, DEER AND 
WILD TURKEY IN ABUNDANCE. 


Hunting Parties Arranged on Leased 
Ranches with Experienced Guides 


For Reservations, write, wire or phone 


KENNETH JONES, Manager 
HUNT, TEXAS 


Open Year ‘Round 





SOUTHERN FLIGE! 




















“T’ HANGARS FOR RENT... 


. Protect your planes from the elements by using our individual 
. concrete block T Hangars. Strong as a fortress. 








Our Repain Shops, Located at White Rock Airport, Carry on 


 i-e Inventory -- 
* Franklin & Lycoming * Aeronca Chiefs * Luscombe 
* 125 & 145 Warner * 65 & 75 Continental * Taylorcraft 
* 210 & 220 Continental * Piper Cubs—Coupes * Parts’ Stock 
NATIONAL AIRCRAFT BROKERAGE CO. 
General Offices 
X Phone D4-1190 234 Terminal Building DOUG. HAYWARD, Gen. Mgr. 


Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


















SERVING THE SOUTH 





| Airplane FINANCE Aucomotile 





Southeast — Birmingham Southwest — Fort Worth 


= AIRCREDIT > 


—INC. ———_——_————" 


ENE R ER TIV Vv Ee Ff 
TOMMIE THOMAS, GENERAL MANAGER RAY FISHER. GENERAL MANAGER FEN Ut EXELL t 
110 SOUTH 20TH. BIRMINGHAM, ALA 3112 WEST 71H. FORT WORTH 


OVEMBER, 1943 


































rReCes 
REQUEST 





Write for catalog No. Al0Q1. 
Text follows “AN” numerical 
sequence. 











F ormer ly A viaotion Cquipment 4eE xport , Inc 


25 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 4,N.Y. + Cable: AVIQUIPO 
SOUTHERN FLIGF 
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JARDUR 


Becelmeter Aviation Chronographs, 
Waterpreof Aviation Wrist-Watches 
and Precision Aviation Accessories 


THIS IS THANKSGIVING TIME 
... and we are thankful, Tojo! 


Thankful that America can win its victories cleanly and 


fairly without treachery thankful that when you stabbed 

us in the back you sadly underestimated the spirit of the Ameri 
, , 

can people and mistook our desire for peace Tor an unwillingness 

to tight tor right thankful that the temporary idvantag 


won by youl double de iling has been wiped out ind you, Tojo, 


now on the defensive. 


You made a big mistake, Tojo — the greatest mistake of you! 


lite You didn’t take into account that thousands upon thor 
sands ot plants like SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVI 


over backward, working day and night to make materials and 


W ould bend 


rvice equipment to pin yout dirty little yellow ears back. We'rs 


ing to do i. Tojo, nd don’t you think we re not bec TUS 


not letting up tor one minute until we do 


thankful — thankful that America is bi enough 


to take vour cowardly stab in its stride and deal you in returt 


AN 


COMPANY 


thne Maintenance fer the Private Oroner 


FREEDMAN-BURNHAM ENGINEERING CORP 
eid SS) 
sc wh me QV. >> 


STABLE PITCH PROPELLERS ’ 
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PUMPS AND ACCESSORIES 











BOOTS 


VIBRATION May 
Have Caused This 


mon causes of mechanical 


lure of automobiles are vibra- 


toa 


ed connections. And loose 
ections can result in anything 
an annoying body squeak 
loose wheel—and a serious 


accident. The answer to any 


vibration-loosed connection is a 


vibr 


Vict 
with an eye to added driving 


safe 


ory, automobile manufacturers 


‘ty will protect their cars with 
Boots Self-Locking Nuts which 


\ wanetone severest vibration. 


ation-proof fastening. After 
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IRORAFT NUT CORPORATION 


More Cargo, When They Fly With Their Boots On 


Cargo planes are performing heroic service ferrying men and 


supplies to the fighting fronts. Almost always loaded to 
Capacity, they are constantly subjected to terrific vibration 
stress by engines which must strain to the limit to lift the 
big ships from the ground and keep them in the air. That 
these planes are able to “take” severest vibration without 
“coming apart at the seams,” is due largely to the vibration- 


proof Boots Self-Locking Nuts which protect them. 


Boots Nuts are not only tough, they are also lighter than 
other nuts, save many pounds on each plane... thus allow for 
more cargo. In addition, they can be used and re-used as often 
as desired—literally “outlast the plane.” Boots Self-Locking 
Nuts, standard for every type of U. S. aircraft, meet the ex- 


acung specifications of all government aviation agencies. 


Self-Locking Nuts For Application In All Industries 


® CENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNWECTIE 











